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WINNING THE PEACE AT HOME 


A Unit for This Week 


TRIKE flare-ups in Detroit, New York and around the 

nation have focused attention once again on domestic 
problems and tend to make us forget the larger issues in- 
volved. We have a great responsibility in the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of devastated areas abroad, but we cannot 
meet such responsibilities unless we have first put our own 
house in order. During the war years our national effort was 
concentrated on the one essential of winning the war. 

Now “the honeymoon is over.” Labor accuses management 
of profiteering; management accuses labor of obstructionism. 
Congress gets its share of the brickbats for shortsighted legis- 
lation; the Administration, for not using a “strong hand” 
against one side or the other, What are the issues involved, 
and more important still, what are the facts? 


HOW TO GET READY 

Discuss with your class government machinery now exist- 
ing to settle labor conflicts. What is collective bargaining, 
mediation, arbitration? What are the provisions of the Smith- 
Connal!y Act? Describe the working of the Wagner Act. 
Call for volunteer “reporters” to get interviews from local 
representatives of labor and management. Ask them to record 
specific grievances and proposed remedies. As reporters, 
their job is to collect definite statements and facts, not mere 
impressions. Anyone from the grocer’s boy to the factory 
manager may have something valuable to contribute. Assign 
to the class “Peace Plans for Labor” and “Boss of the 
Labor Front” for outside reading. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Start off with reports from the volunteers. Chart griev- 
ances, counter-claims, and proposed remedies on the black- 
board. Allow plenty of time for free discussion. Now bring 
the subject down to the level of everyday student life. For 
example, when some of the “gang” want to play baseball and 
the star infielders want to see a movie, how is the matter 
ironed out? When they play a rival team, who calls the balls 
and strikes? What would happen if everyone called his own? 

Help your class visualize management and labor not as 
abstract forces set in opposition to each other, but as many 
thousands of individuals, each trying to work out his own 
welfare and that of his “team,” but at the same time trying 
to fit his particular job into the general economy of the 
nation. “No man is an island unto himself,” and the well- 
being of any one of us is dependent upon that of every 
other. 




















Questions — Materials — Activities . 
PEACE PLANS FOR LABOR 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What arguments do labor leaders offer in asking for a 
30 per cent wage boost? 

2. What is management’s chief argument against this 
request? 

3. Which government agency is responsible for holding 
elections to determine workers’ choice of a union? 

4. What labor and management organizations will be 
represented at the forthcoming conference in Washington? 

5. Name two bills, designed to settle labor disputes, now 
before Congress. How do they differ? 


For Discussion: 
It is said that the Smith-Connally Act did not accomplish 
its purpose because neither labor nor management gave it 


full support. How can Congress make sure that its future 
labor laws will be “enforceable?” 


For Further Reference: 


“Should the Little Steel Formula Be Broken?,” by George 
Batt and John A. Stephens, Congressional Digest, February, 
1945. (Arguments on both sides. ) 

“Does the Wagner Act Threaten Post-War Prosperity?,” by 
Wheeler McMillen and Kermit Eby. Wake Up Americal 
Broadcast No. 269. (The American Economic Foundation, 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 10c.) 

“The Legion Looks at Labor,” by Carey McWilliams, The 
Nation, September 29, 1945 

If I Were: An Industrial Manager; A Labor Leader, by 
William Green (AFL President) and H. W. Prentis, Jr. (past 
President, NAM), 1944. (National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y.) 

“Extent of Collective Bargaining and Union Status,” 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1945. (Supt. of Docs., Gov. 
Printing Off., Wash. 25, D. C., 25c.) 


UNCLE SHYLOCK OR UNCLE SUCKER? 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Through what agencies is the U. S. helping to rebuild 
United Nations economy? 

2. What law made possible the increase in U. S. exports 
and imports from 1934 to 1940? 

3. What prompted Congress to enact the Johnson Act? 

4. What losses has Britain suffered as a “frontline ally”; 
how have they affected her status in world economy? 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
Special Issue: 25 Years of America in the World 


“Time of Conflict”: Picture sequences of America’s 
international relations from Versailles to the atomic 
bomb. 

Twenty-five Years of American Life: Picture sequence 
of political, social, economic and cultural events of 
1920-1945. 

The Age of Science: Progress in Man’s Mastery of His 
Environment. 

Aviation Celebrates a Birthday. 

25 Year Surveys of Movies, Sports, etc. 

Inside Washington: Agriculture's Number One Man, 
by Creighton J. Hill. 
Turning Points in World 

Athens. 

Builders of America: John Augustus Roebling (picture 
biography ). 

“Young ‘Un,” 
colonial America from the 
selection by Herbert Best. 


History: The Runner of 


second installment of a serial story of 


Book-of-the-Month Club 

















For Discussion: 

1. In what ways other than direct cash payments have the 
allied nations repaid their Lend-Lease debts? 

2. Why is it essential, in the light of past experience, 
us to help poorer nations back on their feet? 


For Further Reference: 

The Place of Bretton Woods in Economic Collective 
curity, by Dean Acheson, (Gov. Printing Off., Wash., D 
5c.) 

World Peace and World Trade 
State Department), 1945. (Department of State, 
D. C.) 

Financing America’s 
and Harry D. White, Institute 
Series IV, No. 3, 1944. (New 
Square, New York 3, N. Y., 25« 

What Foreign Trade Means to You, by Maxwell S. Stew- 
art, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 99, 1945. (Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 10c.) 

“Agenda for Peace” articles of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1944. 
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BOSS OF THE LABOR FRONT 
Questions for Rapid Check 

1. What government agencies have been merged recently 
into the Department of Lab« 

2. What previous government jobs has Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach held? 

3. When did the Department of Labor become a separate 
executive department? 

4. Name some of the 


activities of the Labor Department. 


Activity: 
Look up the historical development of our present cabinet 
setup. What does the Constitution say on the subject? What 





WORLD WEEK: The News Magazine for Youth pub di weekly, Septe 
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were the original departments? Chart chrono.ogically the 
addition of new departments, and discuss the historical or 
economic reasons for their creation. 


For Further Reference: 


Secretary Schwellenbach’s biography may be found in 
Current Biography, June, 1945. 


MONGOLIA 
For Discussion: 

What natural resources will aid the future economic de- 
velopment of Mongolia? To what extent have these resources 
already been developed? What methods of transportation 
are available? 


Activity: 


Assign students to do further research into the customs 
and living conditions of Mongolia. (See references below.) 
“A Day in the Life of a Mon- 
Encourage imagination in the development of plot and 
but make 


Then suggest as theme topic: 
gol.” 
character, sure that details of local color are 
authentic. 
For Further Reference: 

Mongol Journeys, by Owen Lattimore, Doubleday Doran, 
1945, $4.00. 
Outer Mongolia,” by Fedor S. Mansvetov, 
and the Americas, May, 1945. 

The Gobi Desert, by Francesca French and Mildred Cable. 
Macmillan, 1944, $3.50. 


“Inside Asia 


YOUNG’UN 

This issue brings the first of a number of serialized novels 
to appear in World Week. Each will run for six or seven 
(a recent Book-of-the-Month Cub selec- 
tion) is a story which your classes should read first of all for 


weeks. Young’un 


enjoyment, but if read intelligently, it will give them a vivid 
picture of pioneer life in upstate New York. 

Social studies teachers will find it helpful in bringing past 
life. Before outline 


briefly the historical background (Indian Wars, the push 


history your class reads the story, 


westward, etc.). Give a few hints on things to watch for by 


the way (customs, trades, recreations, community attitudes, 
unusual foods and dress. ) 

English teachers may suggest comparisons with other his- 
torical novels known to the class. How does the author make 
seem real? Note 
a flavor of older times without being stilted or un- 


. Does his 


e? How much sig- 


characters and events how conversations 
help give 
natural. Mr. Best gives many details of pioneer life 
in the narrativ 
fact that Mr. 


in the region which he describes? 


erudition seem to intrude 


} 


nificance is there in the Best has lived and 


worke d 


Key to “Quiz Yourself” 


-b, 2-b, 3-a, 4-b, 5-c. 
II. l-a, 2-b, 3-a, 4-a, 5-c, 
Ill. 2-Burton, 
Agassiz 


IV. l-c, 2-a, 3-b, 


6-c. 
3-Schwellenbach, 


5. 


4-Symington, 


4-b, 5-a. 
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STUDENTS 


REAL RUBBER! 
A net load of crude rubber 
being loaded aboard a ship 
at Singapore, Britain’s g Va 
fortress and seaport of the 
East. Tariff walls may be 
put up against natural 


American rubber. But td 
trade and prosperity sa 
be retarded by high : 
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LABOR UNREST a 
Business and Labor must get — 
together for reconversion, — 


SHYLOCK OR SUCKER? 


World looks to Uncle Sam 
for rehabilitation loans 


YOUNG‘UN ; 
Starting an exciting serial © 


of life in pioneer America 
WRITING CHINESE IS EASY! 
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“We're all 
ready to carry 
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hour. 


“The past four ease gave us some 
t 


tough going, and there’s no denying it. 
After all, a shortage of men and equip- 
ment can put a crimp in any game. 

“We came through all Okay. But it 
sure will seem good to have a full squad 
again and all the new equipment we 
need. We’re set to carry on from where 
the war caught us.” 


* 


The man-power and material situ- 
ation in Wilson factories gets better by 
the hour. It’s heading up to full volume cent 
rie pee of top quality Wilson in- woul 

ated and leather goods. It won’t be Ls 
long now until your dealer will have a 
full stock of the newest developments in 
equipment for basketball and for all the 
other sports. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. * 
Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live™ 
campaign to commemorate our war heroes. 
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International 


Edgar 1. Warren 


ABOR and management have dug up the hatchet. They 

buried it ten days after Pearl Harbor when they agreed 
not to use strikes or lock-outs as weapons in industrial 
disputes. 

Now those pledges have been forgotten. Picket lines are 
appearing throughout the nation in ever-increasing numbers. 
In Detroit, chief labor storm center, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany shut down its plants because of “crippling and un- 
uu'horized strikes” against companies which supply them. 
Some 90,000 persons in the automobile capital. are idle 
because of work stoppages. 

Why has peace brought war on the industrial tront? 
Workers in the automobile, oi] and rubber industries are 
seeking a 30 per cent pay raise. In other industries, the 
demands are somewhat lower. In all cases, the increases are 
sought to make up for wages lost through shorter working 
hours and the elimination of overtime pay. 

Leaders of the United Automobile Workers have ex- 
plained why they consider a 30 per cent increase necessary 
at this time. During the war, their members worked an 
average of 48 hours a week. Because they received higher 
pay (time-and-a-half) for every hour over 40, they received 
the equivalent of 52 hours of work. 

For example, if they worked 48 hours at a dollar an hour, 
their weekly pay check would be $52. Now they work 40 
hours and receive only $40. But if they received a 30 per 
cent increase, or $1.30 an hour, their weekly pay check 
would again equal $52. 

Labor argues that it is entitled to work 40 hours and be 
paid for 52 because the cost of living has not dropped with 
the end of the war. According to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, it costs 31 per cent more to live today than it did in 
August, 1939. 

Before V-J Day, all wage increases had to be approved 
by the War Labor Board and the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation. Increases were limited to 15 per cent under the 
Little Steel Formula. Now there is only one restriction. 
Employers can increase wages if they do not raise prices. 

This is where management’s chief argument against the 
30 per cent wage increase comes in. They point to the 
OPA ruling that prices on civilian goods must be close tr 
1942 levels. If they cannot raise prices and payroll costs go 
up 30 per cent, they maintain, it will be impossible for ues 
to make any profit and stay in business. 

When such a dispute occurred in wartime, work was not 


15, 1945 


~ Peace Plans for Labor 


ENLARGED LABOR DEPARTMENT WILL TRY 
TO SMOOTH WAY TO RECONVERSION 


stopped until an agreement was reached. It was settled by 
the War Labor Board. But neither management nor labor 
want Government to tell them what to do in peacetime. 

Some new method, acceptable to both sides, must be 
found to settle conflicts over wages and working conditions. 
Here is the machinery that exists today: 

Collective bargaining is the most-common method of set- 
tling disputes. Here the representatives of the labor union 
bargain with their employers as to wages, hours and other 
working conditions. They exchange views around a confer- 
ence table and work out acceptable terms. 

Mediation or conciliation is the next step. It occurs after 
representatives of labor and management have not been 
able to reach an agreement through private negotiations. 
They then call in a third person (or group of persons) to act 

















Christian Science Monitor 
Just when a clear road is needed. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 














as a “mutual friend.” This mediator helps the process of 
collective bargaining by trying to find some basis for settling 
the dispute. 

Uncle Sam provides such a “mutual friend” in the U. S. 
Conciliation Service, a division of the Department of Labor. 
If either side requests its aid, the Conciliation Service 
assigns a commissioner to try to bring the opponents to 
common ground. The commissioner can also volunteer his 
assistance when he thinks the case is important enough to 
the public interest. In such cases, either labor or manage- 
ment can reject the commissioner’s services. 

Arbitration sometimes becomes necessary when the differ- 
ences between the two sides are very great. An arbitration 
board hears both sides and actually judges the case. Usually 
labor and management agree in advance to accept the arbi- 
trator’s decision as final. 

When both sides willingly bring their disputes to be 
judged, it is called voluntary arbitration. There can also be 
compulsory arbitration, where the two parties are ordered 
to submit their differences and must accept the judge’s 
decision. 

One difficulty of Government participation in settling 
wartime disputes was the overlapping of War Labor Board 
and Conciliation Service activities. Even though the Con- 
ciliation Service thought it could handle a case, the WLB 
had the power to step in and take over. In order to elimi- 
nate this conflict, President Truman recently transferred the 
WLB to the Department of Labor. Secretary of Labor Lewis 
Schwellenbach was also given contro] of the United States 
Employment Service and the War Manpower Commission. 

Actually this reorganization did not change the machinery 
available to the Government for settling labor disputes. But 
it does give Secretary Schwellenbach an opportunity to use 
the Conciliation Service more than he could before the WLB 
was under his jurisdiction. Edgar L. Warren, former head 
of the WLB’s Chicago office, has been appointed director of 
the Conciliation Service. 

Still separate from the Labor Department is the National 
Labor Relations Board. This organization was created under 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 





Preparing for the Nov. 5 labor-business conference. L. to R.: Eric Johnston, U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Ira Mosher, N.A.M.; 
Sec’y of Commerce Wallace; John Snyder; Sec’y of Labor Schwellenbach; William Green, A.F.L.; Phillip Murray, C.1.O. 






on 


the Wagner Act (National Labor Relations Act) of 1935. 
Its functions are (1) to hold elections among workers to 
decide which union, if any, should be their legal bargaining 
agent, and (2) to hold hearings and adjust complaints of 
unfair labor practices. 

Under the War Labor Disputes Act (Smith-Connally 
Act) passed in 1943, the NLRB acquired a new function. 
This law requires unions to give 30 days’ notice before its 
members take a vote to decide if they should strike. When 
the 30 days are up, the NLRB takes the strike vote. 

What the Administration is most anxious to find now is a 
long-range plan for labor-management relations. A confer- 
ence has been called for November 5 in Washington for that 
purpose. Represented at, this conference will be labor unions, 
industry, Government and the public. There will be mem- 
bers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, American 
Federation of Labor, United Mine Workers, Railroad 
Brotherhood, U. S. Chamber. of Commerce and. National 
Association of Manufacturers. Secretary of Labor Schwellen- 
bach and Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace will be 
there, while the public representative will act as chairman. 

It was at a similar conference after Pearl Harbor that 
industry and labor made their no-strike, no-lockout pledge. 
But now the compulsion of war is gone. 

Once definite policies are agreed upon which both labor 
and management will support, Congress will be in a better 
position to pass satisfactory labor laws. Right now there are 
two bills pending. 

One is the Ball, Burton, Hatch measure, “which would 
revise the Wagner Act and create a Federal Labor Relations 
Board to settle disputes. Because it calls for compulsory 
arbitration, both labor and management do not like it. 

More likely to gain their support is the bill recently intro- 
duced in the Senate by four Democrats. First, it would 
strengthen the present Conciliation Service by giving it 
more experts on labor relations. In addition, it would set up 
a voluntary Board of Arbitration. Boards of inquiry could 
also be appointed by the President to hold public hearings 
on disputes with far-reaching effects. 
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Lewis B. Schwellenbach 


[A208 has become Problem Number One on the domestic 
front. Demands for wage increases, strikes and « general 
iestlessness in the wake of war’s end have combined to hand 
President Truman his first major Administration headache 
[he President has acted promptly by reorganizing the func- 
tions of the Department of Labor. He has seen to it that 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach has plenty of 
authority. 

He has merged the National War Labor Board, the 
\ nited States Employment Service and the War Manpower 
Commission into the Department of Labor. Only the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, whose job it is to-administer 
the Wagner Act, now remains an independent agency 

Mir Schwellenbach takes over his new’job as successor 
to Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins under exciting cir- 
cumstances. Let us see what manner of man he is. 

Fifty years of age and an attorney, Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach was a Federal judge last May 23 when President Tru- 
man selected him as Secretary of Labor. He had been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt in 1940. At that time, Mr. 
Schwellenbach was a United States Senator trom Washing- 
ton. In the Senate he had been an intimate friend of Presi- 
dent Truman They were both sworn in together in 1935. 


Labor Lawyer to Senator ' 
Mr. Schwellenbaéh remained a bachelor until he was 
tortv. He was born in Wisconsin in 1894 and was 10 years 
old when his tamily moved to Tacoma, Washington. His 
tathe: died four years later and Lewis sold papers on the 
streets of Tacoma to help support his mother. He attended 
Tacoma High School and the University of Washington 
where he received a law degree just before the outbreak 
ot World War |. He served in the army as a private and 
atter the war settled down to the practice of law in Seattle. 
Among, his early clients were labor unions, and he tought 
to give strikers the legal right to picket. 
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Boss of the Labor Front 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


He was a Democrat in politics when he first made a bid 
tor public office. This was in 1932 when he was defeated 
for Governor. He advocated public ownership of public 
utilities and endorsed the Roosevelt New Deal at its incep- 
tion. Two years later, in 1934, he made a successful cam- 
paign for the Senate where he became a consistent supporter 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies. Mr. Truman and Mr. Schwellen- 
bach found their political and economic viewpoints in sym- 
pathy and were united in many Senate battles. 

He brings to the Labor Department, therefore, a sympa- 
thetic point of view toward the working man and woman 
and toward the labor, unions of the country. He will ad- 
minister its affairs with a forward-looking willingness to 
serve the interests of labor, to the end that the Government 
may foster a steadily rising standard of living. 

The job he has assumed is no simple one. The Department 
ot Labor is the newest Cabinet portfolio, having been es- 
tablished by act of Congress in 1913 as a separate Executive 
department. In 1884 it was first set up under the Interior 
Department but soon afterwards was made an independent 
agency but without Executive rank. In 1903 it became a 
bureau in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Its overall job is to “foster, promote and develop the wel- 
tare of American wage earners, improve their working con- 
ditions, and advance their opportunities for profitable em-— 
ployment ” 

An important part ot the Department's work is the Bureau 
ot Labor Statistics, which compiles all kinds of statistical 
data on subjects connected with labor, such as wage rates, 
hours, productivity in various industries and industrial rela- 
tions. There is also a Division of Labor Standards, estab- 
lished in 1934. to develop desirable labor standards. 


Machinery for Settling Disputes 


The United States Conciliation Service, newly reorgan- 
ized, is the Government’s machinery for settling labor dis- 
putes. This key agency in the Labor Department was es- 
tablished in 1913 to act as a mediator in industrial disputes. 
The Wage and Hour Division is the newest integral part of 
the Labor Department (prior to last month’s reorganization ). 
With it is the Public Contracts Division. Its duties are to see 
that employers engaged in interstate commerce conform. to 
wage and hours standards of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Public Contracts Division.enforces the law which re- 
quires Government contractors (in excess of $10,000 con- 
tracts) to obey certain maximum hour, minimum wage, 
child labor, convict labor, health and safety stipulations. The 
Women’s Bureau watches out for the welfare of wage-earn- 
ing women and the Children’s Bureau does likewise in safe- 


guarding minors who work. 


, 





THE EXILE OF 


IVE hundred years before Christ, China was divided into 

many feudal states, each ruled by a duke who kept a wary 
eye on his neighbors. One of these rulers, the Duke of Tsi, 
sent his minister to the state of Lu, to investigate reports that 
this once disorderly state had grown peaceful and powerful. 
The minister returned with bad news. 

“Things are going too well in Lu. Rioting has died out. 
People are so honest that even the butcher has stopped selling 
bad meat! Lu has a Prime Minister by the name of Kung. A 
scholar, and yet a practical man. He has a strange power over 
the people.” 

“Then we shall win Kung from the Duke of Lu. Every man 
has his price. Find out what he treasures most, and we'll offer 
it to him.” 

“He prizes five things: Humanity, Uprightness, Decorum, 
Wisdom, and Truth.” 

“Hmmm... Then we can’t buy Kung.” 

“I have a plan, my lord. In his youth, the Duke of Lu was 
wild and frivolous. Today, he fcllows the counsel of Kung. 
His first thought is always of his people. If we turned his 
thoughts to other things, his Prime Minister might resign. 
Let us see if we can snare the Duke into disgracing himself.” 

Next week the Duke of Lu received a royal gift from the 
Duke of Tsi— a hundred and twenty magnificent horses, and 
eighty beautiful dancing girls. He forgot affairs of state. He 
failed to meet with his ministers for three days. 

Kung was disheartened. The day had come for a solemn 
ceremony of sacrifice. Surely it would bring the Duke to his 
senses! But the Duke came late, and went through the rites 


Text by Jean Lee Latham 
Drawing by Samuel Nisenson 
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carelessly. Instead of the gifts ot burnt offering which by cus- 
tom he should give to his ministers, he sent each a present of 
a dancing girl! Kung resigned in disgust, and with his friends 
and disciples, went into exile. 

For years Kung wandered through China. Many rulers wel- 
comed him, hoping he would work the same magic in their 
provinces as in Lu. But when they found that Kung believed 
good government began with a good ruler of high personal 
conduct, they weakened. As a scholar, Kung was welcome. 
As a prime minister, he was too hard to live up to. 

So Kung spent his life as a wandering scholar; and his bad 
luck was China's good luck. For the man who seemed a failure 
as a politician became reverenced through all China as the 
Master Teacher. Today, the greatest name in China is still that 
of Kung, whom we know by the Latin version of his name — 
Confucius 


China has existed longer than any other nation. And the 
Chinese attribute much of that unbroken continuity to the 
noble doctrines of Confucius. Almost 2500 years ago he col- 
lected the poetry and philosophy of a glorious past, added his 
own great thoughts, and handed them down as a priceless 
heritage. His followers wrote down his words for future gen- 
erations. Today the Classics of China, which every school boy 
studies and every leader knows by heart, are the books which 
contain the Wisdom of Confucius. 


Next Week: The Runner of Athens 
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When ‘the Allies carved up Europe at 
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OR hundreds ot -years. the Istrian 
peninsula has been a political storm 
center of the Adriatic. What to do 
avout the Istrian peninsula and the dis- 
puted city of Trieste was an important 
problem facing the Council of Foreign 
Ministers meeting in London. 

Before the Foreign Ministers made 
their recommendations, they considered 
the background of the problem. In the 
11th and 12th centuries, Trieste was 
independent, ruled by count-bishops. 
In 1202, the city was overrun by the 
Venetians. The next 180 years’ wit- 
nessed a series of conflicts between 
Trieste and Venice. 

To end this strife, in 1382 Trieste 
placed itself under the protection of 
Leopold III of Austria. This protection 
really gave Austria actual possession of 
the city. Except for eight years during 
the time of Napoleon, Trieste remained 
under. Austrian rule until 1918, at the 
end of World War I. 

Tn World War I, Italy fought on the 
side of the Allied Powers. Austria, one 
of Germany’s allies, was vanquished. 





the Versailles peace table, Trieste was 
ceded to Italy under the treaty of St. 
Germain. Italians soon settled in Trieste 
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in large numbers. 
Pleading before the Council of For- 
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eign Ministers, Italy claimed Trieste 
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should belong to her because of its 
Italian population. But the Slav popu- 
lation is also large. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers 
recommended that Trieste be made a “free port” under 
international control. The Council ordered its deputies to 


. report on an international regime which will assure that 


the port and transit facilities of Trieste will be available for 
use on equal terms by all international trade and by Yugo- 
slavia, Italy and the states of Central Europe as is customary 
in other free ports of the world.” 

Trieste was a free port before, from 1719 to 1891, while 
under Austrian rule. Its rail and shipping facilities were 
open to all nations and it was not hampered by trade restric- 
tions. Europe has had many “free” cities. Danzig was made 
a “free city” by the Treaty of Versailles after World War I. 
Free cities have independent governments. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers also settled the problem 
of the Istrian peninsula. The border between Yugoslavia and 
Italy will be drawn on the basis of the nationality of the 
inhabitants. This will leave the fewest number under foreign 
rule. 

The present frontier was agreed upon by both countries 
in the Treaty of Rapallo, signed in 1920. The Italians admit 
that it would be impossible to draw a line separating Italians 
and Yugoslavs, since both are completely mixed. Neither has 
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Shaded area is claimed by Italy and Yugoslavia. Wilson Line was backed by 
President Wilson in 1919. Morgan Line was set by U. S. Lt. Gen. W. D. Morgan. 


Istrian Peninsula 


there ever been any agreement on population statistics. 

Italians claim that in Venezia Giulia there. are about 
550,000 Italians and 400,000 Yugoslavs. Italy concedes that 
the Wilson Line would be-a just demarcation of the frontier. 
The Wilson Line was proposed by the British in 1919 and 
backed by President Wilson. This Line would leave fewer 
Slav*in Italian territory. Italy feels that the Morgan Line is 
unfair. It leaves 200,000 Italians on the wrong side. The 


_ Morgan Line now separates British and Yugoslav troops. It 


was set by U. S. Lt. Gen. W. D. Morgan, who accepted 
German surrender in Italy for the Allies. 

Yugoslavia opposes the Wilson Line. It gives Yugoslavia 
200,000 inhabitants, of whom about 30,000 are Italians. 
But it leaves Italy with 750,000 inhabitants of the disputed 
region, of whom 450,000 are Yugoslav. 

The population figures in each case were turnished by 
the country interested. 

















N the 12th and. 13th 

centuries thousands 
of yellow-skinned, stocky 
horsemen cantered out 
from the steppes of cen- 
tral Asia, subdued China 
and northern India, pil- 
laged their way through 
southern Russia and con- 
quered everyone right 
up to the Balkans. With 
their cupid-shaped bows 
and metal-splitting knives, they held sway from the Sea of 
Japan to the Dniester. These warriors of Jenghiz and Kublai 
Khan were the Mongols, whose name, mong, means “brave.” 

Today some of the descendants of these Mongols are 
flying planes. They have begun to exchange the railroad 
for the pony, to use coal as fuel instead of cattle dung. Yet 
for most of them the ancient way of life survives — the way 
of the nomad, or wanderer. 





Jenghiz Kahn, the leader of 
the ancient Mongo! hordes. 


NOMAD EMPIRE 


Outer Mongolia is a land of wandering tribes 


Distances govern the Mongol life — the limitless distance 
of steppe (plains) and desert. The great Gobi, prehistoric 
home of dinosaurs, divides the Mongolian land into two 
parts, Outer and Inner Mongolia. 

The Mongols do not call it “the” Gobi but “a collection of 
gobis.” For a gobi is a clay desert covered with gravel, thin 
grass, and stunted woody plants. Nor do they think of their 
desert as lifeless. To them the Gobi is a fascinating “Dry 
Sea” where occasional age-old tombs and frescoed caves 
brood over the grazing land of the two-humped Mongol 
camel. 

South ot the Gobi is Inner Mongolia, a Chinese province 
where wild flax, grain and opium poppies thrive. 

North of the Gobi, the huge plateau of Outer Mongolia 
lies 4,000 feet above sea-level! Slightly hollowed in the cen- 
ter, the plateau slopes into the snow-tipped pine-covered 
Altai mountains. Nothing can be farther from the truth than 
the outsider’s idea of Mongolia as a flat, freezing, barren 
plain. It is a land of greenish-purple hills, rolling grassland 
dotted with blue lakes and marshes filled with birds and fish. 
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Mongolians are only beginning to settle down to agriculture and mining coal and iron. Most of them are herdsmen. 
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In all seasons a warfn sun beats down. The air is crisp and 
dry. Winds tug at you incessantly, making you thirsty “right 
down to your bones,” as the Mongols say. And if you dig 
thirty feet below the surface, you hit ice-cold springs which 
some day may be tapped to irrigate all of Mongolia. 

Because his land, supports cattle and camels better than 
anything else, the Mongol seldom stays in one spot long but 
wanders with his herds. Modern cowboys could learn a lot 
about animals from a Mongol. He knows at a glance just 
what proportion of livestock — sheep, goats, cattle, horses 
and camels — should be put to graze on a pasture so that 
their dung will fertilize and not poison the grass. 

A Mongol way of throwing a horse for branding is to get 
all the horses dashing around the corral in a circle. Then 
the Mongol catches the tail of the horse he wants and slings 
him to the ground when both hind hoofs are in the air. 
These shaggy ponies are famous for endurance, although for 
long travel the camel is used. 

The Altai mountain tribes hunt both with hawks and 
greyhounds. The greyhound is slung across the rider’s saddle 
and dropped to the ground when a fox, gazelle, wolf or 
tarbagan (Mongol woodchuck) is sighted. If the prey eludes 
the greyhound, a hawk is sent out. Game is killed by a 
backhand blow with a “striking stick” fastened to the arm 
with loops. Except for hunting, the Mongol is extremely 
kind to animals: He is especially fond of cattle and sheep, 
from which he gets milk and meat, skins for clothes, hait 
for ropes, hides for harness, dung for fuel and wool for the 
felt tents. 

Tea is the main food of the Mongol. By the time the 
Mongol has added roasted oat or millet flour; mutton, salt 
and rancid butter to it, the tea really is a food and not a 
drink 

The Mongol home is a round grayish telt tent, or yurt. It 
is insulated from wind with cow dung. Sleeping platforms 
are of mud bricks, heated bv flues from the cooking stoves 





These three horsemen are mounted on Mongol ponies 
famous for their rugged endurance. Note riders’ hats 
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Soyuz phot: 


Mongol woman milks a sheep in front of her yurt (tent). 
Yurts have wood framework and are covered with felt. 


The tamily generally takes a few-puffs from the opium pipe 
before going to sleep. 

Mongols believe it is impolite to go without a hat. Around 
their necks they wear charms in the form of a khatagh, 
or scarf, and janggha, or twist of silk. Their favorite sport 
is wrestling, the wrestlers being dressed in nail-studded 
tunics and baggy pants. Generally Mongols do not bury 
their dead but just lay the person. on the ground in the 
direction of the setting sun. 

Outer Mongolia was nominally a province of China but 
actually did pretty much as it pleased. Under the Buddhist 
religion, all older sons were sent to monasteries to become 
lamas, or priests The government was in the hands of the 
living Buddha, the Dalai Lama and the Panchan Lama. 
Seven hundred teudal lords and some 120,000 lamas (40 
per cent of the able male population) possessed most of 
Mongolia’s cattle and ruled the rest of the population. The 
latter consisted of Arats (free nomads) and serfs. 

Immediately after the fall of the Chinese Emperor in 
1911, the Mongol princes threw out the Chinese officials in 
Mongolia and declared Mongolia an independent. state 
under the rule of the Living Buddha in Urga, the capital. 
When the Living Buddha died, the U.S.S.R. in 1921] encour- 
aged Mongolia’s herdsmen to overthrow their princes and 
set up the one-party Mongolian People’s Republic under 
Premier. Kharloin Choibalsan, In the recent Chinese-Russian 
treaty, China gave up any claims on Outer Mongolia. With 
a population of 800,000 and an area a third the size of 
Canada, Mongolia officially is independent but for all prac- 
tical purposes is another republic of the U.S.S.R. 

Under Russian guidance, Mongolia slowly is changing its 
way of life. Mongolian divisions fought with the Russian 
army in the Caucasus and Manchuria. Mongol agents are 
promoting a campaign to unite all Mongols. many of whom 
live in Manchuria and Sinkiang. 

Urga has traffic lights, machine shops, theaters, small 
industries. At present there are 5,000 industrial workers in 
Mongolia. Feudal lands have been broken up, schools and 
roads built, traveling veterinarians sent out to the steppes. 
Now some herdsmen even follow their flocks on bicycles 





UNCLE SUCKER 


or UNCLE SHYLOCK? 


OW that the most destructive and costliest of all wars 
has ended, the impoverished nations of the world are 
struggling desperately to get back on their feet. To do this 
they need great sums of money. The only nation they can 
borrow from is the United States. Uncle Sam, therefore, 
suddenly finds himself with a horde of poor relations who 
regard him as their rich uncle. 

France has asked for three billion dollars. Russia wants 
six billion. Britain says she needs a loan and hints that con- 
sidering her suffering we ought to make it a gift. 

In addition to the Big Three, there are China, Belgium 
and the Netherlands, the Balkan states, Latin America and 
many others. Even Japan hopes for financial assistance from 
us, according to a statement by Premier Higashi Kuni. 

Heading the list of nationg asking for assistance is Great 
Britain. Her case is being presented in Washington by 
British Ambassador Lord Halifax and Lord Keynes. At the 
same time Belgium’s Foreign Minister, Paul Henri Spaak, 
is now negotiating a loan for his country. Belgium is the only 
country, incidentally, that gave more to the United States 
than she received in Lend-Lease. (She gave $178,000,000 
and received $60,000,000. ) 

Conservative Americans are alarmed by these requests 
for huge sums of money. They wonder whether Uncle Sam 
is going to be Uncle Sucker. “Weren't we left holding the 
bag after the last war when the Allies failed to pay the 
$14,500,000,000 that they owed us?” they ask. “We have 
done our share in this war,” they say. 


Vast Lend-Lease Expense 


We spent more money than any of the United Nations. 
Our total outlay for Lend-Lease alone was over $41,000,- 
000,000. We have used up 25% of our oil reserves, 7% of our 
iron, 20% of our copper, 25% of our lead and 25% of our 
zinc. The war is over. Let Europe pull herself up by her 
bootstraps. We have done as much as we could. 

Other Americans warn Uncle Sam against being Uncle 
Shylock. They ask, “Can we let the people that fought on 
our side die of hunger and cold? Aren't these countries our 
Allies who battled our enemy while we were still sitting on 
the sidelines? These countries have paid the price of war in 
millions of lives, destroyed homes, schools and _ factories. 
Can we forsake them now? 

“It is in our own self interest that we rebuild the devas- 
tated lands. No matter how prosperous it may become, our 
country is dependent on the rest of the world. Soon our 
factories will be turning out more than we Americans can 
buy. We will need foreign customers for our surplus goods. 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 





War-torn Nations Seek U. 


S. Loans 


In helping Europe get on its feet we will be building up a 
strong market for American products. By helping others we 
will actually be helping ourselves.” 

The Administration is apparently steering a course some- 
where between these extremes. The statement issued by 
President Truman on September 17 practically told the 
European nations that the best we could do was to keep 
their heads above the water. ¥ 

What can we do to aid the ruined countries of Europe? 
First there is the Export-Import Bank which was established 
on February 2, 1934. Its purpose was to finance the ex- 
change of goods between the United States and foreign 
countries. But although its lending authority was recently 
increased, the. bank has only $2,800,000,000 available for 
loans to foreign countries during the next twelve months. 

Then there is the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (UNRRA). This was established in 
1943 at Atlantic City by the representatives of 44 countries. 
Its aim was to supply liberated areas (but not ex-enemy 
nations) with such bare necessities as food, fuel, clothing 
and medical supplies: Each of the United Nations that had 
not been invaded pledged 1% of its annual, income. 


UNRRA Lacks Funds 


The United States paid $800,000,000 and still owes $550,- 
000,000. President Truman has asked Congress to appro- 
priate the remaining $550,000,000 plus an additional $1,- 
350,000,000. UNRRA, however, is having its difficulties. 
Last month it was announced that only $23,000,000 of its 
funds remained. Meanwhile China has asked for $945,000,- 
000, for relief supplies and the Ukraine and Byelorussia 
want a total of $250,000,000. 

Two other possible sources of aid are the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconversion 
and Development. Both of these organizations were formed 
at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, by a United Nations 
conference which met in July, 1944, to discuss world eco- 
nomic recovery 

The purpose of the International Monetary Fund is to 
assist member nations’ to stabilize their currencies and pre- 
vent changes in the value of their money. Each country is 
to contribute to the Fund according to its ability to pay. 
The total Fund is $8,800,000,000 to” which the United 
States is to contribute $2,750,000,000. 

The aim of the International Bank for Reconversion and 
Development is to arrange loans for reconstruction work at 
reasonable rates of interest. The total of the bank’s capital 
is to be fixed at $9,125,000,000. 
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The United States will contribute about one-third of the 
money and accordingly will have one-third control in the 
bank’s decisions. Last July the Senate approved the Bretton 
Woods Agreements. 

However, neither of these organizations is ready to work 
yet. The fact is that the United States is the only nation 
with ready cash to put into these banks. Until all the mem- 
ber nations have contributed their share the banks cannot 
begin to operate. The United States, therefore, is the only 
place where the nations of the world can borrow any 
money. 

At this point something must be said about the Johnson 
Act. This was passed’ by Congress in April, 1934, after our 
efforts to collect the debts owed to us after World War I 


failed. This act forbids Americans to make loans to countries _ 


which have failed to pay their debts to the United States. 
The Administration is now seeking to have the Johnson Act 
repealed, realizing that it is a serious obstacle to world 
trade. Repeal of this act would make it possible for many 
of our allies to receive private loans in this country. 

This is the over-all picture of a world economically sick 
after years of exhausting war. Let us now examine the 
particular case of Britain. Ably represented by Lord May- 
nard Keynes, famed British economist, and Lord Halifax, 
the British ambassador, Britain is negotiating for a loan in 
Washington now. Just how many billions the British hope 
to get has not been revealed but there can be no doubt 
about the seriousness of Britain’s plight. 


Decline of Britain’s Wealth 


Since the beginning of World War II in September, 1939. 
Britain’s national wealth has’ declined 20% (or $25,000,000,- 
000). Homes destroyed or damaged by enemy action num- 
ber 4,500,000. Total property damage is estimated at $4,- 


* 800,000,000. Her export trade on which she depends heavily 


has dropped 69% during the war years. 

Her foreign investments from which she drew much of 
her income have decreased by one-third. Her merchant 
marine which once dominated the oceans of the world has 
been whittled down 29% by losses at sea. During the war she 
acquired a debt of about $14,000,000,000 (most of it to 
her colonies and dominions). 

With the ending of Lend-Lease Britain has already been 
forced to cut her imports from the United States by 50% 
because of her fack of dollars. British ships from Australia 
and New Zealand bound for British ports no longer use the 
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11 
Panama Canal where the tolls have to be paid in dollars but 
go all around Cape Horn. 

We cannot let Britain go under. Not only is she our best 
customer but if she goes down she will drag with her a 
large part of the world economic structure. 

Britain must be helped. But how? The British do not 
want a straight loan because they feel that the yearly interest 
on such a huge sum. of money as they propose to borrow 
would be too great a burden for them to pay in their weak- 
ened financial condition. 

One suggestion is that we give her a “grant-in-aid” (a 
sort of peacetime Lend-Lease). This would amount to an 
outright gift of billions of dollars. Another suggestion is 
that we lend her the money without charging her any 
interest and allow her 30 years to pay it back. The picture 
is also complicated by the doubts that some Americans have 
about the British Socialist system. 

These Americans do not want us to lend money to a 
socialist government that does not believe in capitalism. 
But as President Truman pointed out, the British people 
have a right to choose whatever government they wish. 
Regardless of her government, Britain is still our best cus- 
tomer and still occupies a key position in world trade. 

Without a loan Britain will certainly not become more 
conservative. On the contrary, the probability is that she 
will move further to the left. She will be forced to use he 
empire preference scheme which would erect a tariff wall 
around the entire British Empire shutting us out of a vast 
trading area. Other nations including the United States 
would also raise their tariffs and world trade and prosperity 
would be hopelessly retarded. A hungry world will then 
move closer to totalitarianism. 

Americans must decide whether it is cheaper to have 
totalitarianism or to finance world peace. 














svoboda in The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


His Delicate Problem. 





















U. S. Policy on Japan 


What Happened: The quarrel in the 
Government family over our occupation 
policy for Japan came to a head in a 
three-hour Senate debate on the con- 
firmation of Dean Acheson as Under- 
secretary of State. By approving the 
nomination, 69 to 1, the Senate showed 
its satisfaction with the stand taken by 
Mr. Acheson that Washington will de- 
cide our policy toward Japan and the 
Army will carry it out. 

Just what that policy is has now been 
revealed to the American public. It has 
been in the hands of General Mac- 
Arthur since before the formal Japanese 
surrender and calls for these things: 
1) complete demobilization of Japan’s 
army and navy; 2) abolition of heavy 
war industries; 3) collection of repar- 
ations from Nippon’s overseas interests; 
4) abolition of the large industrial and 
banking combinations that controlled 
trade and industry; 5) free speech and 
assembly for the people. 

General MacArthur has issued several 
new orders designed to carry out the 
Administration’s policy. Japan will not 
be allowed either to export or import 
goods. The government's news mon- 
opoly will be broken up. The imperial 
armed forces are being stripped of food 
and clothing supplies as well as arms 
and equipment. 

New homage has also been paid to 
the Supreme Allied Commander. Em- 
peror Hirohito made history by paying 
General MacArthur a “social” call at 
the U. S. Embassy. The only time this 




















ever happened before was the visit of 
Emperor Meiji, Hirohito’s grandfather, 
to Russian Crown Prince Nicholas when 
the Prince was wounded by a Japanese. 

But from the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London came the report 
that Russia was not satisfied with 
American policy in Japan. The Soviet 
Union. was said to want an Allied con- 
trol commission for Japan similar to 
Germany’s. 

President Truman immediately de- 
nied that the Soviet Union had ever 
opposed the independent control of 
Japan by the United States. He empha- 
sized that while the other Allies were 
encouraged to offer suggestions on oc- 
cupation policy, this country’s policies 
would govern if there were differences 
of opinion. 

A new plan for the occupation of 
Japan is already in the making, how- 
ever. At the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters meeting in London, it has been 
agreed that an advisory commission will 
meet in Washington to talk about set- 
ting up ‘a control commission. Besides 
the Big Five, the Philippine Islands, 
Australia, New Zealand,-Canada, the 
Netherlands and possibly India will be 
invited to betome members. Primary 
control would still be in U. S. hands. 


Bs International 


New York CIO members in Washington stage a demonstration asking action 
on Administration’s reconversion program. Police dispersed the marchers. 





What’s Behind It: These conflicts 
over the future of the 78,000,000 Jap- 
anese are bad for our “face” or prestige. 
Losing face is a very serious matter in 
the Orient. The Japanese become less 
certain that they lost the war when 
they hear of quarrels between the State 
Department and the Supreme Allied 
Commander or among the Allies. If the 
occupation is to result in a democratic 
anc peaceful Japan, a unified policy is 
first essential. Then no effort must be 
spared in faithfully carrying out that 
policy. 


Jobs and Jobless Pay 


What Happened: Just as strikes are 
holding up industry’s reconversion plans, 
Congress is walking out on President 
Truman’s legislative reconversion pro- 
g-am. The Chief Executive had -asked 
first for an unemployment compensation 
bill that would raise maximum benefits 
to $25 for 26 weeks. 

After much debate the Senate passed 
a compromise measure extending bene- 
fits for 26 weeks, but at the State-estab- 
lished rates. Then the House Ways and 
Means Committee refused to go even 
that far. They shelved the bill “indefin- 
itely” by a 14 to 10 vote. 

Most of the committee members gave 
the growing wave of strikes as their 
reason for sidetracking the bill. They 
do not want to act until they have “more 
information as to what the unemploy- 
ment situation is to be during the recon- 
version period.” In an effort to save the 
life of his proposal for aid to jobless war 


workers, President Truman is calling a- 


conference of the Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

It looks as if the Administration will 
also have to use life-saving methods for: 
its Full Employment bill. Both in the 
Senate and, in the House Committee on 
Expenditures in Executive Departments, 
Republicans are making an all-out attack 
on the jobs-for-all’ measure. They are 
offering many amendments to limit the 
amount the Government could spend in 
assuring full employment. According to 
Senator Robert F. Wagner (D., N. Y.), 
these amendments would leave the bill 
just a “meaningless scrap of paper.” 

What’s Behind It: President Truman 
wanted the passage of the Murray-Kil- 
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gore unemployment compensation bill to 
help tide workers over the reconversion 
period. He wants the Full Employment 
bill to make sure these workers have 
jobs when reconversion is over. 

Opposition to these measures is com- 
ing from the Republicans and the South- 
ern Democrats. The question. now is 
whether President Truman will be able 
to break through their blocking and go 
over the goal line with enough of his 
recommendations td insure an Adminis- 
tration victory. 


Atomic Bomb Control 


What Happened: Shall the secret of 
the atomic bomb be shared with Russia? 
The question is reported to have caused 
a heated debate in the Cabinet, with 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace spark- 
plugging the affirmative side. President 
Truman later said that he would listen 
to the recommendations of his Cabinet 
and Congress, but the final decision 
atout Administration policy on atomic 
energy would be up to him alone. 

Four bills dealing with the future of 
the bomb have been introduced in Con- 
gress. Senators Vandenberg, McMahon, 
and Elbert Thomas have all proposed 
different types of commissions for its 
control and use. In the House, Repre- 
sentative Leslie Arends of Illinois intro- 
duced a bill to create a committee of 
scientists and industrialists to study and 
recommend defenses against the bomb. 
Congress probably will not take any 
important action until President Tru- 
man sends it his atomic bomb message. 

What’s Behind It: Possession of the 
atomic bomb makes the United States 
the most powerful nation in the world 
today. The problem is how best to use 
that power for the future of this country 
and the world. 

Those who propose that the U. S. and 
Britain reveal the secret say it would 
prove that our support of international- 
ism is not just empty words. The Army 
and Navy head the group who think we 
should keep the secret until we have 
perfected an antidote to the bomb. Both 
sides have the same goal in mind — to 
ruake sure atomic energy is used to con- 
struct a better world rather than to de- 
strov thé world we now have. 
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Postwar Navy 


What Happened: The Navy has big 
plans for the future. Both the Senate and 
the House Naval Affairs committees are 
holding hearings on resolutions author- 
izing a peacetime Navy, of 1079 combat 


ships. These resolutions bear out Secre- ~ 


tary of tlie Navy Forrestal’s desire for a 
Navy that could not be matched by any 
combination of nations. 

Navy recommendations as to < its 

peacetime manpower have also been put 
into Congressional proposals. Bills have 
beer introduced in both houses fixing 
the combined strength of the postwar 
Navy and Marine Corps at 660,000 
men. 
What’s Behind It: If Congress ap- 
proves Navy plans, there will be only 
229 fewer vessels in our peacetime fleet 
than there were in our wartime Navy. 
There is evidently no intention of rely- 
ing on the atomic bomb as our chief 
weapon of defense. In this connection, 
Secretary Forrestal pointed out that the 
atomic bomb would require land or car- 
rier-based planes to deliver it. 

After the last war, there was a whole. 


sale “scrapping” of our ships. The idea 


was “peace through disarmament.” This 
time the idea is to keep the peace by 
having enough power to enforce it 


Foreign Ministers 


What Happened: All is not quiet on 
the peace front. After meeting for three 
weeks, the Council of Foreign Ministers 
has yet to announce any “area of agiee- 
ment.” The disagreements, however. 
form a long list: 

(1) Italian colonies. U. S. Secretary 
ot State Byrnes proposed that these 
ecionies be placed under joint inter- 
national administration Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Molotov opposed. this pro- 
posal, insisting on individual, rather 
than joint, administration. He asked 
that Russia be named administrator for 
Tripolitania and hinted that his country 
would also like to administer Eritréa. 

'2) Italiah-Yugoslav border. This 
issue has boiled down, primarily, to the 
question of Trieste’s future. Britain and 
the United States want the city to re- 
main under Italian sovereignty. Russia, 
because of her close political ties with 
Tito’s regime, flatly informed the Coun- 
cil that the disputed city should be 
ceded to Yugoslavia. France and China 
agreed with the Anglo-American view. 

.3) Peace treaties with Romania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary. No _ peace 
treaties with these countries can be con- 
cluded until their governments are rec- 

















. Berryman in the Washington Sta: 


Plotting the postwar Navy’s size 


ognized by the Big Three. The Western 
Allies have withheld recognition be- 
cause they regard these regimes, set up 
under the auspices of the Red Army, 
as “totalitarian.” Russia, on the othe: 
hand, supports them and demands their 
recognition. 

What’s Behind It: There is no reason 
to despair. No one expected the peace 
to be built in a day. So far each side 
has merely stated its maximum de- 
mands. In the end, they'll probably 
settle for a great deal less. It’s the old 
game of political poker-playing. 


Peron Defied 


What Happened: 250,000 Argentine 
citizens “voted” with their feet against 
the Peron dictatorship. In the first open 
demonstration of defiance against the 
“colonels’ regime,” democratic groups 
paraded through the streets of Buenos 
Aires shouting “Down with Peron” and 
singing “God Bless America.” A few 
days later, Gen. Arturo Rawson and 
several other military leaders were ar- 
rested on charges of alleged conspiracy 
to overthrow the government. 

What’s Behind It: Dictator Peron, 
rvalizing that his number is up, is des- 
perately trying to postpone the inevi- 
table. The latest arrests will not stop 
the wave of resentment that is sweep- 
ing the country. The life-expectaricy of 
th regime may be figured in months. 


Haw Haw 


What Happened: The haw-haw was 
on Lord Haw Haw this timc, The no 
torious British traitor whose real name 
is William Joyce was found guilty of 
high treason and sentenced to bé 
hanged. The trial lasted three days. 
But it took the jury only twenty minutes 
to make up its mind. 








International 


Lord Haw Haw (William Joyce) 


As early as April 10, 1939 — five 
months before the war started — Joyce 
began to broadcast Nazi propaganda 
beamed to England from a Berlin radio 
station. In an Oxonian drawl, he drooled 
his praises for Der Fuehrer. 

The 39-year-old Nazi broadcaster 
‘ried to base his defense on the fact that 
he was born in the United States and 
was, therefore, an American citizen. But 
he court ruled that regardless of his 
citizenship, he owed allegiance to the 
tritish crown because of his use and 
possession of a British passport. 

What’s Behind It: The wages of 
treason is death. 


French Elections 


What Happened: In France, the pre- 
liminary bouts are over and the Big 
Fight is about to begin. The “prel‘~i- 
varies” are the cantonal (county) elec- 
tions which were recently held. (Tuey 
ire not to be confused with the national 
élections which begin next Sunday). 

The results of the nationwide ballot- 
thg for Councils General (local legis- 
lative bodies) showed the Socialists to 
be way up front, the Communists at a 
standstill, and the Moderates and Right- 
ists at the losing end. Expressed in 
number of seats won, the score was: 
Socialists — 313 (a gain of 143 from 
pre-war days); Radical Socialists 
(moderates) — 298 (a loss of 139); the 
Communists — 93. As for the Rightist 
parties, they were virtually snowed 
under, Gen. de Gaulle saw in these re- 
turns an acceptance of his advice for 
“something new and reasonable.” 

What’s Behind It: As a_ political 





barometer, the cantonal elections seem 
to indicate a strong breeze to the Left 
— but not the extreme left. A safe pre- 
diction is that the French Ship of State 
will probably be guided along a course 
very much similar to that of Socialist 
Britain. 


Denazifying Germany 


What Happened: Wanted: A strong 
insecticide to denazify the Germans. Do 
we have it? And if we do, are we using 
it effectively? These are the pestiferous 
problems assailing our occupation au- 
thorities in the Reich. 

The issue came to the fore by the 
publication of a statement recently 
made to the press by Gen. George S. 
Patton, Jr., the head of the Military 
Government in Bavaria. Said “Pistol- 
Packing” Patton, “Far too much fuss 
has been made regarding denazification 
of Germany.” He compared Nazism to 
a Democratic-Republican election fight 
in the United States and expressed the 
opinion that we should show “the Ger- 
man people what grand fellows we 
are.” 

" Rebuked by Gen. Dright Eisenhower, 
Patton hastily withdrew his previous re- 
marks, explaining that he had been 
“unfortunate in the selection of analo- 
gies.” He has since been ordered by 
Eisenhower to appear before the Amer- 
ican occupation headquarters and pre- 
sent a full account of his “stewardship” 
in Bavaria. There had been much criti- 
cism of Bavarian civilian officials. 

Meanwhile, General Eisenhower is- 
sued a new decree ordering all German 
business to purge itself of Nazi man- 
agers and supervisors. Hereafter, any 


corporation employing members of the — 


Nazi party as anything but common 
laborers will be summarily closed by the 
Military Government and its officials 
penalized by the court. This ruling ap- 
plies also to civil-government posts. 

The crowning development, however, 
was the release of a 48-point proclama- 
tion by the Allied Control Council 
which lays down for the first time the 
detailed rules for the governing of the 
Reich. 

The proclamation outlaws the Nazi 
party; prohibits racial and religious dis- 
crimination; announces the complete 
dissolution of all German armed forces, 
the Gestapo, the General Staff, the vet- 
erans organizations and “all clubs and 
associations which serve to keep alive 
the military tradition.” It also asserts 
Allied control over German finance, in- 
dustry, agriculture, communications, 
mining, transportation, public utilities, 
trade and distribution. All loot from the 
United Nations or their nationals is to 
be returned to its rightful qwners. No 
German is to be permitted to leave the 
country. Finally, all German education, 
and legislation generally, is to be sub- 
ject to Allied supervision. 

What’s Behind It: It is no longer a 
question of spolicy. That has long ago 
been determined — at the conferences 
of Moscow, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, 
Clearly, that policy is to denazify Ger- 
many, to rid it of the last traces of 
Hitlerism. That’s why, in the final an- 
alysis, we had fought the war. There is 
no dispute on this score. The question 
is, are we carrying out this policy? 
Have we effectively translated our 
avowed intentions into positive action? 





Nazi Party members shoveling debris from Adolf Hitler St. in Ulm, Germany. 
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HE great brown oxen, rough-coated 
still from winter, halted in the 
ag 


snow-covered wheel ruts before 
the trading store and continued to blow 
four jets of steam into the cold air. Old 
Man Post laid long-barreled flintlock 
rile, hunting bag and powderhorn 
across the sled. He shouldered a crack- 
ling bundle of hides and pelts and 
ducked beneath the lintel log to dump 
his load on the broad pinewood counter. 

The trader, a short fat, shave-faced 
man, greasy down the front of his tow 
apron, loosed the rawhide tie, and 
spread out the stiff pelts. Grunting dis- 
par: gingly, he swept a good half of 
them aside. 

Zeph Post looked on, angered but 
helpless. [t hadn’t always been this-a- 
way, being treated like an Injun. Time 
was when Zeph Post knowed the best 
trapping grounds from the Falls right 
up to Canady. Clear on down to Albany, 
most anywhere he cared to turn in, 
folks were wanting first pick of his fine 
pelts, and mighty glad to pay, even in 
hard money. 

Old Man Post made another trip to the 
sled and came back with a sewn birch 
bark drum of maple sugar. The trader 
put his nose to the contents, prodded 
with his finger. “Soft as mush. Liable 
to sour on me.” 

Old Man Post bowed his head to the 
low lintel and returned with two loads 
of potash. What with felling and burn 
ing and washing out the ash and boil- 
ing off the water, and cutting more 
wood for the boiling, it had cost a deal 
of labor. 

The trader drove in the top of a keg, 
and ran some of the potash between his 
fingers. “It’s dirty, see?” he challenged. 
“How often I got to tell you settlers to 
keep the smoke out of your boiling? 
Ain’t no sale for this stuff, hardly.” 

Then in more kindly tones, “Come 
for your spring vittlin’? Help yourself.” 
And raised a flap in the counter for the 
old man to come behind. , 

Old Man Post rumbled behind his 
beard like a dog afraid to bark out- 
right. Settler! He wa’n't no settler. 


Course he’d bided overlong in -one. 


camp, what with having a poorly wife 
and raising young’uns But just as soon 
as they could fend for themselves, Zeph 
Post would be quit of ploughing and 
hoeing and — and sugaring and ashing 
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By HERBERT BEST 





First installment of an exciting serial story about pioneer America 


tor traders. Most any day now. Eldest 
was sixteen’ and Dan’ and Young’un 
wa'n't so far behind. Settler! Why, he’d 
scouted through this land, trapped and 
hunted over it, seen these very Falls 
before there’d been a sawmill on the 
river or a trader in the whole country- 
side. 
He looked over the contents of the 
sawn lumber shelving, scarce heeding 
the prices the trader called out for the 
better pelts, or the squeak of his slate 
pencil. The Posts would need to go 


caretul on their victualing this year. 
Credit on pelts and deer hides and 
sugar and potash wouldn’t stretch far, 
the way the trader had mispriced them. 
But salt he must have; the old kind that 
would stand the damp of the hill clouds. 
He rolled a keg towards the door. A 
few nails would be mighty. handy to 
save boring and pegging. Then two 
flints for the rifle, seeing he owed Gun- 
smith back home at Cold Brook. 

He had to pass by a canister of best 
Edinburgh powder and content himself 





They had been lifting turnips and cabbages to eke out the 
hay for the oxen, the oxen watching to see they did it right. 




















with a cheaper kind. Two-three of the 
new steel traps that would earn their 
price in a season. 

But the trader caught his eye. “Hang 
‘those traps back on the peg. Don't 
know as I'd ought to let you take all 
the rest that’s here either.” 

That was the way things were. 

If it took courage to draw down to 
the Falls to trade and be cheated, it 
took the same to start on the slow haul 
home with only the half of what was 
needed. Old Man Post paced stride by 
slow stride ahead of his lumbering 
oxen. 

‘Twas relief to draw uphill from the 
river and all those houses. To hear the 
chaw-chawing of the big gang saws still 
to no more than the grunting of wild 

_ beasts. 

A day later he’d drawn back as ta 
as Fort Ann. The Fort little now but 
rotted wooden ruins, but the settlement 
of a handful of wooden houses pros 
pering, with farms strung out north and 
south along the road. A coach overtook 
him, spattering him with churned-up 
mud and snow. The coach drew up to 
change horses, then overtook him again, 
with more splatterings. Zeph Post could 
mind the time there had been no coach 
and no road. He could recall the 
soldiers building the first stockade. And 
back of that when the place was no 
more than swamp and forest at the 
northern end of the Long Portage. Just 
a natural trail between the Hudson 
River, in the south, where Fort Edward 
stood now, and this Wood Creek here, 
running into Lake Champlain. And 
now there were coaches with blue- 
coated officers bound for their military 
posts up north, and city folk in broad- 
cloth with females in ribbons and laces. 

Reluctantly the oxen swung off to the 
rougher road leading to Cold Brook and 
the hills. Fast, with oxen, meant al- 
mighty slow, and slow meant shuffling 
along the pace of an old squaw under 
a berry basket. He’d ought tove 
learned the oxen to Gee and Haw to his 
voice, so he could bestride the sled and 
crack a long blacksnake whip. But with 
Young’'un to walk ahead up and down 
*the furrows, he’d never gotten around 
to it. He’d admit, right now, to a sight 
of things he’d ought to’ve done. 

Long'‘slender rifle on his left arm, he 
shuffled ahead of the plodding oxen, 
the light-loaded sled sliding easily on 
its thick oak runners, save when it 
jerked down into a frozen wheel-rut. 
Wheel-ruts right here in Welsh Hollow. 
Showed what things was coming to. 
And clearings beginning to stretch right 
across the width of ‘this rich bottom 





land. A man hadn't room to think, not 
with so many folks crowding him in. 

Three hours, with yoke and pole and 
sled creaking behind him to the slow 
nodding of the oxen. Ahead a swamp, 
hard frozen. Here were no cabins, no 
clearings; the tightness lifted from 
about the man’s head, he could think 
again. 

There had come to be more folks 
than the country could hold, he could 
see’ that now. So, ‘stead of being able 
to live on what the Good Lord had 
provided in lake and stream and forest, 
thev had to fell,-and draw rocks. burn 











HERBERT BEST is a widely- 
traveled Englishman who has 
been making his home for sev- 
eral years now in upper New 
York State, the scene of Young 
'Un. There he and his wife, for- 
merly ‘Erick Berry, combine 
farming and writing. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Best are keenly inter- 
ested in the speech, the customs 
and the history of their home re- 
gion, as you can plainly see from 
this much of the book. The more 
you read of it, the more you feel 
that the frontier of about 1810 
must have been like that; that 
people must have worn the kind 
of clothes, built the kind of 
homes, eaten the kind of food, 
and used the kind of tools the 
Bests tell about in Young ’Un. 
They must also have worked and 
played as hard, and have shown 
the same kind of courage and 
honesty. 





























and wash potash, to plough and hoe. 

The hog wallow in the track just 
south of Cold Brook settlement felt 
solid to moccasins and gun butt, the 
heavy oxen toiled across with scarce a 
splaying of their hoofs. Voices and a 
smell of cooking from the tavern on the 
right. Old Man Post’s stomach gave a 
squirm, but he averted his eyes. 
A’ready he’d chalked up back of the 
ordinary door more than he could pay. 

Forty-five more houses, the older ones 
roHed up of popple logs, the newer 
ones faced with sawn lumber drawn up 
from Kane’s sawmill outside Fort Ann. 
Old Man Post turned from the spec- 
tacle and began the slow creaking haul 
up a winding hill. Over the brow of 
the hill the climb eased off. Two more 





farms. Maybe it all come of shooting 
off the redskins and making the country 
woman—safe. Men and their women 
would keep a-coming and keep a-com- 
ing now, with nothing to hinder them. 
Civilization had given the white man 
powder and ball, and the surest shoot- 
ing rifle the world would ever know, 
and axes and good skinning knives. But 
Civilization hadn’t stopped there, it had 
gone on and was still going on, taking 
away the land which the rifle had won 
from the Injuns, the French, and the 
British, and giving it over to settlers. 

Another hundred rod and he’d be 
through the woods and into his own 
clearing. He shuffled on, the oxen fol- 
lowing. 

But on the verge of his cleared land 
a faint troubling odor hung between the 
bare gray trunks of the beech trees. His 
stride lengthened. He thumbed back the 
flint of his rifle, finger on trigger to 
deaden the click of cocking. 

Stale woodsmoke and something be- 
side. Like when he and anot'er of 
Rogers’ Rangers had come tov late to 
warn a homestead. The Iniuns had come 
and gone, but . . . but there were no 
Injuns now. 

A stretch of white snow, wiih a black 
hole in its whiteness. Not clear bla-k, 
as Old Man Post strode nevrer, but 
gray in the middle where the : abi» and 
barn had stood end to end. Grey ashes, 
a black. ring where fire had melted the 
snow, then white 

He just stood, did Old Man Post, till 
the oxen came up with him an! halted. 
And nudged him forward a pice to sav 
they was ready to be unyeked, wa‘e™ d 
and fed. Old Man Post just stumbled 
forward and stood again, loo’sine 

He must have thought the voung ‘ins 
was gone too. Til] they came out, still 
frighted, from the forest. Old Man Post 
questioned Eldest, but she coul/n’t do 
aught but weep. And the litile girl just 
held tight ahold of him awhile and 
said nothing. The boy Dan’l, stocky and 
kind of sullen in his grief, told what 
little there was to tell. 

As soon as their pa had drawn out 
of sight, four days agone, Ma had taken 
with one of her spells, crying and angry 
both to once. And drove the children 
out ‘from underfoot. So the three 
younguns took the handaxe to cut a 
hole in the ice of the lake, and went 
a-fishing. Before first dusk they had 
scrambled back up the trail, hoping 
their ma might be a mite better. Seeing 
a glow, they hurried. But when they 
came out from among the trees there 
was little left but embers. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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4k Young ‘Un 


(Continued from page 16) 

They had huddled together, there in 
the last of the chilly sunset, asking one 
another what had happened, and what 
were they going to do now. Before it 
grew too dark Dan’l cut them a shelter 
ot hemlock boughs for windbreak, and 
another pile for bed. Eldest drew an 
ember from the ashes, kindled herself 
a fire in front of the windbreak, and 
broiled a mess of fish. 

Eldest had wanted Young un to run 
for a neighbor. But Dan'l said there was 
naught ary neighbor could do now, so 
they'd best wait for their pa. 

That was all Dan’ had to tell of the 
happening; except that of course they'd 
visited the trap line and emptied the sap 
buckets like their pa had said to do. 

Old Man Post listened to his son, but 


. didn’t say aught. Just unslung his pow- 





der horn and hunting bag like they had 
grown too heavy for his shoulders, and 
hung them over the muzzle of his rifle. 

Old Man Post iust stood, like he didn’t 
know what to do. He looked almighty 
tired, more shrunk in on himself than 
ever, his beard grizzled and yellow 
against the whiter snow. He stood for a 
middling while, not taking his eyes off 
the ashes that had been his wife and 
home. 

Then he sighed, slung on his bag and 
horn again, shifted the rifle to the crook 
of his left arm, and turned about. Dan’ 
made to fellow. But his pa said, “Stay 
there, son.” 

And Old Man Post just walked off 
northward into the forgst. 


Chapter I! 


One of the two big doors of Gun- 
smith’s forge was propped open for the 
first time this year. Inside, Gam Reed 
was bending his white beard over the 
bench, shaping-up bullet molds. Cicero 
Ditch had perched himself on an up- 
turned keg, his short legs in their knitted 
stockings and cobbled shoes scarce 
reaching the ground, his hands folded 
in his tavern-keeper’s apron. There were 
others: Sol Broadmoor, blocking up 
half one side of the room with his bulk; 
Sim Higgins, small as Cicero and bandy- 
legged beside, shuffling his feet and 
nigh to doing a dance, impatient for 
Cicero to get finished talking so he 
could explain better. 

The arguments had been said over 
and over all winter, and most winters 
before. Eph Birdsell, just come from 
the Posts, didn’t wait for it to finish. He 
handed a string of fish to Sol Broad- 
moor’s voung-un and said to. carry it 


in to Mis Reed. Then he told his news. 


Nobody wanted to break in on that 
tale. There'd been naught happen all 
winter long, and even Sim Higgins 
stopped shuffling his feet, slewed his 
head sideways, and tried to get the 
whole of the happenings, so-he could 
tell it again down-to Fort Ann. 

“I cal'late maybe ‘twas the wood 
chimney, and a dry lug-pole to set it 
off.” Eph tried to account for the hap- 
pening. “Old Man Post never got around 
to tearing down the old chimney and 
setting up one of clay and field ston:.” 

He left them debating if might be 
‘twas the falling sickness was respon- 
sible for the ‘fire and for Mis’ Post not 
getting out. Next they'd be on to why 
Old Man Post had lit out, and when 
he’d be back, and shouldn’t maybe 
something be done for the young’uns 

That noontide there was a deal of talk 
in the settlement and beyond. Mouths 
that hadn’t opened at table for a twelve- 
month save to let in I:nife or spoon, must 
have busied themselves with more than 
just victuals. Widow Wilson came run- 
ning to the Tavern, and was surprised 
to learn that the Posf=young’uns were 
still alive, and Grandma Truttle brought 
along old Killsure, her- rifle, to fight off 
the Injuns. By the time they had the 
rifle away from her, and got her 
quieted down, there must have been a 
round dozen, including children, who 
had stopped on their way up to the 
Post place. 

Sol Broadmoor was the last to arrive 
at the Tavern. He drove up with his 
team and a wagon, ready to draw down 
any bodies for burying, if the need was. 
When they explained to him again there 
was no corpse, he offered to draw up any 
children and women that was minded 
his way. 

Not wanting to,be outdone, Hepziba 
called*to Black $am to hitch in and 
bring the light wagon. Those that didn’t 
fit in to sleds and wagons set off cross- 
lots down through Mosquito Hollow. 

When they arrived at the Post place, 
Hepziba Ditch and her wagonful were 
standing around the ashes, and Sol was 
just drawing out of the woods, having 
made his women passengers walk most 
of the way. Sol was right careful of his 
team, and of all dumb animals. 

Eldest Post, whose name was De- 
borah, was saying to Mis’ Ditch, “Best 
ask Dan’l, Ma’am. He’s took aholt since 
Pa lit out.” 

Dan’l and Young'un came scrambling 
out of the hole in the ground that 
served for root cellar. They had been 
lifting turnips and cabbages to eke out 
the hay for the oxen, the two oxen 









watching to sge they did it right. Dan’l 
brought along an armful of roots, and 
dropped them beside a chopping block. 
_Time being food or hunger to the Posts, 
he rubbed the dirt off the roots with his 
hands as he spoke. 

“You heard most al: of it, Ma’am. Ma’s 
burned. Pa’s gone for awhiles.” 

Dan’l took up the axe and began to 
chop the roots into clean pink-yellow 
slices. Young’un chewed one to see if 
‘twas fitten cattle feed, then held out 
slices to the oxen. Peter and Paul lipped 
the turnip delicately, then ate. 

“We've come to take your ma,’ Hep- 
ziba was still aiming to do good. “So’s 
we can give the remains a Christian 
burial.” 

Dan’l continued to chop. Then, 
‘Ain't rightly sure which is Ma. Not 
yet.” 

Hepziba Ditch. had thought of an- 
other reason. “You must let me do as I 
think best, Dan’l. And besides, I’m an 
old friend of your ma’s.” 

“Hain’t never heard tell.” Dan’l 
wasn’t angered, but telling the simple 
truth. They were still mazed, the three 
Post young’uns, not answering greetings 
from other young’uns, and looking right 
at them unseeing, as though the sorrow 
that compassed them was one of the hill 
clouds that wrapped their farm from 
view. Menfolk and some womenfolk 
looked like they wished they hadn't 
come. 

But Grandma Truttle, who still sus- 
picioned_ Injuns behind. every bush, 
wasn’t minded to leave the young’uns 
to be tomahawked nor captivated by 
the savages. 

“Let Miriam Post lay, Hepziba. She'll 
come to no more harm. "Tis the living 
wed ought to cherish.” Grandma 
Truttle stretched out two kindly old 
bird-claw hands towards Eldest. “Come 
bide with me, childer, and welcome. Set 
all ye’ve a mind to take on the sled, and 
I'll help ye yoke in. I ain't forgot how. 
I've a setting hen, early though 'tis in 
the year, and two kitty cats, and. . .” 

“Nossir, Ma’am,” Dan’l was firm. “Pa 
wouldn’t hold with 'eaving the land to 
go back to sumac and popple. Thank 
ye, Mis’ Truttle. N6.” 

By now the men were for taking 
Dan'l's answer as right and reasonable. 
They'd made note of the hay and roots 
and cabbages and potatoes, and there 
was the fish and what Dan trapped. 
Some day soon Old Man Post would 
come back, or the young’uns tire of toil 
and loneliness; one or other, small mat- 
te: which. Sol Broadmoor swung his 
team and wagon, and some boys and 


(Continued on page 21) . 
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FOLLOWING THE: FILMS 


THE DOLLY SISTERS (20th Cen- 


“ tury Fox. Directed by Irving 
Cummings. Produced by 
George- Jessel.) 


Beautiful costumes and. beautiful 
girls by themselves are never a ‘sure-fire 
fcrmula for a good motion picture. But 
Producer Jessel seems to think so, and 
with much blowing of trumpets, he pre- 
sents The Dolly Sisters. However, if you 
like to look at lavish costumes and sets, 

nd if the pretty faces of Betty Grable 
ind June Haver are all you demand in 
the way of drama, Mr. Jessel’s current 
rroduction may please: you. 

It is the story of one of the most 
famous sister acts in history. In 1904 
Jennie and Rosie Dolly come to America 
as immigrants from Hungary. They 
dance and sing their way to the top of 
the entertainment world. 

The story itself is sentimental. A 
pectacular Paris version of The Dark 
Town Strutters’ Ball tries hard to be 
very clever. Unfortunately, the number 
is more comic than clever. 


AND THEN THERE WERE 
NONE (20th Century-Fox. Di- 
rected and Produced by Rene 
Clair.) 


od 


Chis “whodonit” is based on a popu- 
iar novel by Agatha Christie. Ten very 
lifferent people are invited to~spend a 
week-end on the isolated Indian Island: 
The only thing they have in common is 
that each has been guilty of a crime 
punishable by death. All ten have gone 
free because no one has been able to 
‘rove their guilt by legal evidence 

On the island strange things occur. 
Ine by one, the guests are “killed-off.” 
“heir murders are accompiished to the 
tune of the old nursery jingle about the 
ten little Indians.” A competent cast, 
headed by Barry Fitzgerald, Walter 
Huston, and Louis Hayward, makes 
his a better than average mystery: film. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST © 


Drama: “Pride of the 
-¥Story of G. I. Joe. “““Captain Eddie. 
““A Bell for Adano. “““Rhapsody in 
Blue. “First Yank into Tokyo. “Behind 
City Lights. “The Enchanted Forest. 
“¥The Southerner. ““Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes. ““The Clock. 

Comedy: “”“*Blithe Spirit. 
Came Jones. ““Junior Miss. 

Musical: “The Dolly Sisters. 
Fair. “Anchors Aweigh. 

Mystery: ““And Then There Were 
None. ““The House on 92nd Street. 
“Lady on a Train. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 


Marines. 


~~ Along 


¥¥State 
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g 774 Cravath, Head Football Coach, University 
of Southern -California, says: 


“Quaker Oats 


athletes who want the foods that will help them be stars.” 


Pugh Devore, 


ership of whole-grain oatmeal among cereals as a stamina- 
energy food is well known. No authority with whom I have 
ever talked, disagreed with this.” 







~ Famous 


HOT OATMEAL ® 
BEST FOR ATHLETES! 


Bi tit alo) . 
67 BS PS ve A 


Herbert O. ey Cuister, empha 4 

ball Coach, 
University of Michigan, says: “Quaker Oats deserves a 
place on any athlete’s breakfast menu. Authorities agree 
oatmeal is one of our best basic stamina foods.” 


is the cereal which I recommend for young 


Qa "4 S. Head Football Coach, University 
“ae ely, of North Carolina, says: “Do 


you know Quaker Oats is actually a storehouse of food 
elements every athlete needs? Authorities have told me it 
gives more than 30 needed food elementg!” 


wa 


Head Football Coach, University 
of Notre Dame, says: ‘The lead- 


- 


A FZ é , Head Football Coach, University 


of Tulsa, says: “I am sure it is 
true to say that for future football stars as well as for to- 
day’s great athletes, breakfasts don’t come any finer than 
hot, delicious Quaker Oats.” 


- * 
By Putty” Crisler 
Written by a great coach, it has football funda- 
mentals and training tips that every star must 
know. Just send us trade-mark from Quaker or 
Mother’s Oats package, plus Sc, and we shall 
mail it to you. 

















THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY chicaco’ iunois 


Enclosed is Quaker or Mother’s Oats trade-mark and Sc. Please send me 
“Fritz” Crisler’s “How to Play Winning Football.” 


NGM@.cccccecceceseses 


School. .sccosccsceseces 


“How to Play Winning Football” “Sa. arise some" 


























Artist's drawing shows how Hughes 


T seems that every time you 
turn around these days, 
someone proudly announces 
that he has just built “the big- 
gest airplane in the world.” 

With the -present trend 
toward large aircraft, this is an 
honor which doesn’t last very 
long. Next week—or next 
month — someone else is almost 
certain to start building an even 
bigger plane. But it must be fun 
while it lasts. 

Howard Hughes, the million- 
aire flyer, and Henry Kaiser, the 
West Coast shipbuilder, are 
having their share of the fun — 
about twenty-one million dol- 
lars’ worth! 

That’s the cost so far of their 
Hughes Hercules — a_ giant 
8-engined flying boat which is | 











Air News 


Hercules will look when completed. 


now under construction at the 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
plant in Culver City, California. 

There’s no doubt that the 
Hercules is the biggest aircraft 
ever to leave a blueprint and 
take shape in an aircraft plant. 


| be installed —a 





In order to move this 400- 
ton flying boat down to its 
launching site at Long Beach, | 
California, it will be necessary | 
to tear down the entire build- 
ing which houses it. 

Then, a ten-wheeled cradle 
will carry the 220-foot hull 
along the broadest highway to 
the sea, over specially rein- 
forced bridges. 

The wings, measuring 320 
feet (longer than a ‘football 
field), and the 92-foot-wide tail, 
will follow separately, 








Hull of the Hercules is 220 f. long, 30 ft. high, and 25 ft. wide. 


~ 





The giant sky freighter is 
constructed almost entirely out 
of duramold, a combination of 
plywood and plastics. The only 


| metal parts of the airframe will 
| be its bracings, leading edges 


of the and 
mounts. 

Eight Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines, of 3,000 h.p. each, will 
tremendous 
power total of 24,000 h.p. 

Inside its sleek hull, the 
Hercules will be able to carry 
720 fully-equipped troops, or 
70 tons of cargo. As a hospital 
plane, she can carry more than 
300 stretcher cases. All 


wings, engine 


tons of fuel needed to feed her 
eight power-plants. 

The Hercules should be 
completed and ready to soar 
skywards sometime next Janu- 
ary. 

When she taxis away from 
the dock that day, the man at 
the controls will be Howard 
Hughes himself. 

The Hercules will be insured 
for $4,000,000 on her maiden 
flight, but a lot of people will 
be holding their breaths any- 
way 


PLANE SPEAKING 





American aircraft production 
has been slashed by 90 per cent 
since the end of the war. It is 
estimated that only 250,000 
workers will be employed in 
aircraft manufacturing in the 
next twelve months. Since there 
were 2,500,000 employed dur- 
ing the war, this slash means 
that only one aircraft worker 


| out of every ten will keep his 


job. 
oe — ° 
The CAA has tured over 
more than 200 airfields in 41 
states to communities, who will 
use them as municipal airports. 
CAA wants the Government to 
finance more than 3,000 new 
airports, mainly for use in pri- 
vate flying. 
oe 7 o 
Watch for the revolutionary 
new DC-8 to supplant the 


DC-3s now in airline operation. 
The DC-8 mounts its engine in 
the nose, and has two counter- 
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this | 
would be in addition to the 40 | 
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What is a “howgozit 
curve?” 
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rotating props behind the tail. 


| Wings are free of engines, and 





drag is cut tremendously. This 
means that the DC-8 will be 
able to carry a heavier payload 
(more passengers) than the 
DC-3, at a lower operating cost 
to the airlines. 
e o ° 

A new “baseball” type para- 
chute has been developed for 
dropping cargo from planes. 
Among the features of the new 
chute are less oscillation, the 
ability to be launched from 
planes traveling at high speeds, 
and less shock when opening. 
AAF planes used the chute to 
drop mines, delicate radar sets, 
and portable pigeon lofts. 

o oO a 

The Navy has a new gun 
synchronizer system. It works 
by an electrical method that 
permits guns to be placed any- 
where within the propeller arc. 
The new synchronizer system 
has been used to control the 
fire of four machine guns and 
one cannon through one pro- 
peller. 
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Young ‘Un ‘| Sky High Proving Ground 


(Continued from page 18) 






men went along after, up the trail 
through the’ woods. 

But the womenfolks stayed on. 
Womenfolk fight hardest when, if they| ---.- 
was menfolk, they'd know they was| Z47-:: 
licked. 

The young'uns, scairt at the thought 
ot being parted, drew closer together 
for company. Dan’l stopped chopping, 
and said, polite but firm, “I got me my 
chores, Ma’am.” ; 

Hepziba Ditch tried to take Eldest’s 
hand, with a “Come, Deborah dear, we 
must go.” But Eldest slipped ’twixt the 
two oxen. 

Widow Wilson made a grab tor 
Viney, but Viney stepped behind Dan’l. 
Dan'l, small for his age but square-set, 
was kind of weighing the axe in his 
hand. Hepziba and the Widow drew 
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sozit back right smart. 
Hepziba called to Cicero to take the High Lights on a High Test ’ 

axe-away from Dan’l because boys that 

Moy age was liable to cut theirselves. Cicero 1. Oxygen supply fer crew. 

eu. didn’t seem to hear. And what other } Sikes tein: ee 

198 men were left started off down the hill — aerven:. Shee 

OH; talking loudly so they shouldn’t hear camera takes continvous reading 

1 0} Hepziba stamped her foot. Cicero FPS IN ER _ 

I ' : 

umd just stood there, holding the horses’ ee ee 

ry heads and smiling. A dog went to snif- 3. Flood lights for picture taking. 

pus fing among the ashes. Dan], his 4. Instrument panel; instruments 
knuckles white on the axe-helve, was é g . can be rigged into many combi- 

mad saying over and over, “Pa said to stay. . In this Wright Aeronautical fly- nations for every type of test. 
Pa said to stay.” ing laboratory, experimental models 5. Flight observer and cathode ray 

aa Something was all set to happen, the of Wright Cyclone aircraft engines detavetiew: Uinailt eteenie: 

on - _ of . he took a glance at the are put through the grueling grind 6. Hater tabeineey ah detthid eatis 

S, ¢ dog, and lifted a turnip. Maybe she : A 

y. This didn’t take aim, or maybe she did. That of flight test. From this continuous ta 5 teat apa recarden, 

will ™ turnip came as near to flattening Mis’ research are produced more power- ne 2G Sta satay epery: 

iy * Ditch’s nose as hide comes to flesh. ful and more efficient Cyclones for wa SO Rees ee 

ag cost Before the next throw caught the dog, ik, entiiiiiniatad oni inti 1 7. Radio-equipment bay (cutaway 
Hepziba and the Widow were climbing a a to show cabin interior) . . 
the wheels of the wagon, and calling of tomorrow. 8. Volume meter measures fuel con- 

e para- to Cicero e re up. As he — = sumed during flight test. 

xed for reins on the horses rumps, Mis Ditch " : 

planes. looked around. Dan’'l was back to chops Send now for “ENGINOLOGY” — 25¢ pr emcbbsary  e 

he new ping the turnips again, as though naught Learn more about aviation’s source of eae 

1, _ the had happened. power. Enginology explains super-charg- coterey to chow inetnitntion, 

1 from “Not a shift of clothing to their backs. ing, combustion and engine principles in 

speeds, Nor a tool. but the one axe. No roof non-technical terms ; describes their relation 

omg igainst the rain nor shelter against the to planes and propellers. Just send 25 

sey Pa heat or cold. Not a mouthful of food cents in U.S. coin to Wright Aeronautical 

~~ ; stored up, except for the cabbages and Corporation, Dept. §$, Paterson 3, N. J. 


roots.” The way she spoke, it was as 
though each was a separate triumph 


w gun 
works for Mis’ Ditch herself, to humble the 4 
d that ungrateful Post childer. “Two weeks at 
od any- least, and they'll come running to beg 
ler arc. a crust or a crumb. You mark my words, 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ (907-1823 


Greatest of Science Teachers 


URING the latter part of the 19th century there was hardly an active nat- 
uralist in America who had not either studied under Agassiz or been a 
pupil of one of his students. Agassiz encouraged his students to see for 
themselves, and to do hard, continuous work without the support of a 


teacher. 


Born at Motier-en-Vuly in French Switzerland, Agassiz received an 
excellent education and was a world-famous scientist before he came to 
America in 1846. Two years later he became professor of natural history 
at the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard. He immediately began to 
gather, in an old shanty, the collections which formed the basis of the great 
Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoology. Since 1859 this Museum has 
had a profound influence as a center of scientific research. It is an enduring 
monument to a great scientist and teacher. 

















1 KNOW NOTHING ABOUT 
MUSEUMS, BUT | WON'T 


BRAVE A MAN WORK 
UNAIDED ! 









STAND /DLE AND SEE $0 





















2. In 1860, Agassiz became an 
American citizen. He often ex- 
pressed his deep appreciation for 
the aid he received in America. 


YOU HAVE NOT LOOKED VERY 
CAREFULLY ! LOOK AGAIN! 
LOOK AGAW f 











/ HOPE GOD 
GIVES ME STRENGTH 
7O REPAY All 
«=> THAT AMERICA 
HAS DONE 
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AY” WELL, GENTLEMEN, IT 1S 
A RARE SPECIES 
CALLED THE HUMBUG! 
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teacher what he 
=] | thought was a com- 
=41| plete report. 






























5. Agassiz established the 
first school for studying sci- 
ence directly from specimens. 
He said the out-of-doors was 
the best text book. 





TEXT BY MARION SECUNO, 


* DRAWING BY DON BURGE 
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PWHAT’S NEW 


Bumper Skate 


Does your girl literally knock you 
off your feet? That is, every time you 
take her roller skating? Cheer up. Peo- 
ple who know how it is with girls and 
roller skates have patented a new skate 
with a toe-end bumper for quick stop- 
ping. The bumper is made of a soft, 
wear-resistant material. Whenever the 
skater raises his heel, the bumper pro- 
jects at a downward angle and contacts 
the floor. Now your date can brake her 
skates instead of your neck! 


Solid Juice 


You can now put your breakfast 
orange juice in your pocket and eat it 


- be 





m the school bus. How? You can get | 
andy tablets of juice squeezed so dry, 
that it’s solid. These tablets have all 
the vitamin-punch of fresh fruit, and | 
we made from concentrated fruit juices. | 
Maybe you'll be able to sneak five | 


minutes of extra sleep before school. | 











Flying Toaster 





\re you thinking of taking: up, strato- 
sphere-flying? Then you ought to know | 
the correct thing to wear. Scientists 
ecommend an electrically-heated flying 
suit. Gloves come separate, but they're 
also wired for warmth. Plug them in | 
just like your toaster, but don’t trip over 
the wires please. 










Easy Pickings 

when the _ blackberry 
patch was a howl— every time you | 
stuck your finger? Those days may be | 
just memories from now on. Scientists | 
have succeeded in growing a new type | 
of blackberry bush — without thorns. | 
Now you won't need a thick skin, extra 
tough dungarees, and the courage of a 
tiger to go blackberrying. 
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Plastic Tactics 





Graham-Paige Motors Co. has an- 
nounced that plastic cars will bé ready 
tor delivery early in 1946. The body of 
this new model is made of a combina- | 
tion of glass fibers and resins. It can't | 
be dented by a hammer, and it is only | 
one third the weight of steel. Another | 
virtue — the plastic material deflects the 
sun’s rays and doesn’t absorb the heat. 
You can park your car in the sun with. | 
out finding it an oven, when you return. 

ALLEN ALBRIGHT 











Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
product, a new process? We will pay $1 for any 
item that’s “news” to us. Address Allen Al- 
bright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
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"zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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$75,000 
for boy MODEL BUILDER 


8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


CASH AWARDS 
= 36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here’s the biggest news you’ve read in a long time. You 
are eligible to try for these awards in the TWO competitions 
listed below — if you reside in the United States and are 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION X¢ 2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION 
— 316 awards, including two $5,000 | — 316 awards, including two $4,000 


and two $3,000 scholarships. In 
this, you build a miniature model 
Napoleonic Coach to plans we fur- 


and two $2,000 scholarships. All 
you do is make a solid model auto- 
mobile embodying your own ideas 


nish you. 


% of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regulations will prevail. Boys 12 
years old, or older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 20 on September 
1, 1945, compete in the Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no dues or entrance fees of 
any kind. Each member shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
membership card and button, and a full set of Guild drawings and in- 
structions. Both competitions close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons of General Motors em- 
ployes. In all cases where the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 

aoe —4 


BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


foundation sponsored 
of General Motors 


FISHER An educational 


Fisher Body Division 
‘or 1946, in the 
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Small bore target shooting provides 
plenty of that competition upon which 
young Americans thrive. Organizing a 
team and setting up a range is as 
simple as it is enjoyable. 


Once your team thinks it has become 
pretty good, it will not lack for chal- 
lenges, because the study-and fun of 
riflery has caught on in schools from 
coast to coast. Ask your coach to write 
for the Small Bore Rifle Handbook. It 
is free—and tells you everything there 
is to know about small bore shooting. 
Western Cartridge Company, East 
Alton, Illinois. Division of Olin 
Industries, Inc. 









How Many Fellows 
Can You Outshoot? 





Whichever gun a beginner chooses; experience 
teaches him why the great majority of shooters de- 
cide eventually on the Model 52 Winchester. Its 

° accuracy and functional dependability— plus expert 
shooting—have hung up many outstanding records. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 





Expert shooters prefer 
Western World Champion 
ammunition— Xpert 22's for all 
around shooting, Super Match 
Mark Il for close competition. 





DIVISION OF 


— << 
INDUSTRIES 
INC. 
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CARTRIDGES « SHOT SHELLS « TRAPS AND TARGETS 


| the clock struck nine — ten — eleven. At 


| that?” 





Sears Roebuck Presiding 


In the early days of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona . . . about the turn of the cen- 
tury ... an old-timer was elected jus- 
tice of the peace. As was usual in those 
days, he knew no law. When cases were 
brought before him, he had a fine- 
looking binder inside of which he had a 
Sears Roebuck catalogue. He would get 
out this massive-looking book, turn the 
pages diligently, then place his finger 
on a given point and pronounce judg- 
ment. 

He did so one day when he had a 
man up for trial. Thumbing over the 
volume he put his finger on a point and 
said, “You are fined $4.08.” The man 
got up to expostulate, “Sit down,” his 
lawyer said hoarsely, pulling him back 
in his seat. “You’re just lucky he turned 


to pants instead of pianos.” 
Siebert News 


To the Point 


In a high school class the students 
were instructed to express themselves 
on the subject: “The Most Beautiful 
Thing in the World.” 

A lazy lad in the back of the room 
pondered briefly, wrote a single line, 
lapsed into slumber, Curious, the teach- 
er read over his shoulder: “My girl— 


too beautiful for words.” 
Christian Science Monitor 


Self-Alarm 


There’s a story about a fellow in 
Maine who'd worked in the same light- 
house for 20-years. Every hour, on the 
hour, the clock struck a tremendous 
chime—and the lighthouse keeper 
snored on undisturbed. One evening he 
was in bed sound asleep as usual, while 


: 


twelve o'clock, something happened to 
the mechanism and the clock didn’t 
strike.s He leaped out of bed, gazed 
around wildly, and yelled, “What was 


“Can You Top This?’ (NBC) 


Best Register 


Emma Calve, the all-time greatest 
of Carmens, was once asked to com- 


pare her voice with those of two other F 


great operatic singers, Said Calve;' 





“What kind of voice haf IP Well, Melba, 
she haf ze high registaire; Schumann- 
Heink, she haf -ze low registaire; and) 
Calve, ha-ha, she haf ze cash regis- 


taire.” 






Magazine Digest 
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Ferruccio Parri 


The man who now has the difficult 
job of being Italy’s premier is a tried 
and true liberai. Ferruccio Parri has 
long been an anti-Fascist democrat. “I 
am just a uomo della strada (a common 
man),” he says. 

The beginning of World War I found 
tall, bushy-haired Parri teaching history 
in a high school. He wanted Italy to 
join the Allies and when she did so he 
enlisted, Rising to the rank of major, 
he fought in nine offensives, was dec- 
orated four times for valor. During 
World War I péace negotiations, he 
favored, as he does now, Italian con- 
trol of Trieste. But he opposed Italian 
nationalist claims to Yugoslavia’s coast. 

As assistant editor of a liberal news- 
paper, he denounced the Fascists’ rise 
to power in Italy, became secret Italian 
correspondent for an anti-Fascist refu- 
gee paper in France. In 1926 he helped 
smuggle an aged Socialist leader out of 
Italy. Caught by Mussolini’s police, he 
was chained and sent off to prison. At 
his trial he openly defied Fascism. 

After ten months in prison, he was 
freed. He took part in an anti-Fascist 
underground movement until World 
War II, when he joined the Justice and 
Liberty movement. Under the war 
names of “Lo Zio (the Uncle)” and 
“Maurizio,” he tirelessly led the anti- 
Nazi underground in Milan, which be- 
came the Action Party. An electrical 
expert, he organized a system of radio 
communications with the Allies in 
Rome. 


Harold H. Burton 


Harold Hitz Burton, newly-appointed 
U, S. Supreme Court Justice, is the only 
Republican ever to have served three 
terms as Mayor of Democratic Cleve- 
land, Ohio. To his job on the Court he 
brings no experience as a judge but 
much as an efficient public servant. 

Mild, energetic Burton has little time 
tor hobbies, for he generally works in 
his office until midnight. He has four 
children. Born in Jamaica Plains, Mass., 
he graduated from Bowdoin College. 
Young Burton got his law degree at Har- 
vard, then moved to the Mid-West to 
start his law career. An infantry captain 
in World War I, he fought in France 
and Belgium, won a citation, Purple 
Heart and Belgian Croix de Guerre.* Di- 
viding his time between law firms and 
a law instructorship at Western Reserve 
University, he became unpaid research 
director of a citizen’s committee to or- 
ganize a regional government for Cleve- 
land. 

This started his political career, for 
through the committee’s efforts he was 
elected to the Ohio House of Represent- 
atives in 1929. After serving as director 
of law of Cleveland, in 1935 he was 


elected mayor of the city by the largest . 


majority in its history, He rid Cleveland 
of the gangsters who had overrun it, 
and gave the city real law enforcement. 

Elected to the U. S. Senate in 1940, 
he camé to the fore as co-sponsor of 
the 1943 Burton-Ball-Hatch-Hill resolu- 
tion calling for U. S. leadership in form- 
ing a United Nations organization. 

Burton also advocated a constitution- 
al amendment to allow the approval 
of treaties by majorities of both Houses 
of Congress instead of by two-thirds of 
the Senate. He urged that the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee be made 
permanent. On the side, Burton is mod- 
erator of the Unitarian Churches of the 
U. S. and Canada. 





' 


Press Association 


Ferruccio Parri 





W. Stuart Symington 


W. Stuart Symington 


Lanky, 43-year-old William Stuart 
Symington III has one of the toughest 
jobs in Washington, As Surplus Prop- 
ety ‘Administrator he must dispose of 
about 90 billion dollars of surplus war 
property held by the Government. 

After clarifying the confused Surplus 
Property Act of '944, Symington must 
try to make old war products saleable 
and keep saleable property from the 
hands of dishonest promoters. 

Charming and dynamic, Symington 
is a good judge of men. He likes to 
play tennis, gclf and a tough game of 
bridge. His wife is the daughter of Rep- 
resentative James Wadsworth of New 
York. Born in Massachusetts, he was in 
the Army at the age of 16, then went 
to Yale University but left it in 1923 
without taking a degree. Starting out 
in his family’s railroad equipment busi- 
ness, he soon was fired because he bold- 
ly told his elders that the equipment 
was no good, 

He bought a clay products company 
and, making money with it, joined one 
of his family’s branch businesses as 
president. He then sold his firm, started 
making radio loudspeakers and did well 
through the depression. In 1938 he 
joined the failing Emerson Electric Mfg. ~ 
Co, of St, Louis. Emerson Electric was 
about to fold up andshad the second 


-worst labor relations record in the city. 


As president, Symington put it on its 
feet, has made it a robust business that 
turned out bomber turrets during the’ 
war. He went into a huddle with Com- 
munist Bill Sentner, St. Louis’ United 
Electrical Workers boss. Sentner and 
Symington worked out decent labor re- 
lations and a profit-sharing program. 
Emerson Electric soon set an example 
for smooth labor-management planning. 
Two of the main union leaders now refer 
to Symington as “The greatest guy ‘n 


* town. He’s tops.” 





International 


Press Asrociation 


Harold H. Burton 










ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


Gang Buster sound effect man will fire 
gun on cue. Brush for sound of 
man thrashing through undergrowth. 


Making Crime Pay 


Who says crime doesn’t pay? At pres- 
ent the four major networks are carry- 
ing some thirty-odd mystery and detec- 
tive programs. Lights Out, Inner Sanc- 
tum and Suspence will suit those with 
spine-shivering tastes. If you want 
plenty of plot, action, and manhunts, 
try Mr. District Attorney, or Gang Bus- 
ters. Or if you prefer homicide served 
with humor, the noise of “gats accom- 
panied by gags from the gangsters, tune 
in on Mr. and Mrs. North or The Thin 
Man. Then there are those super detec- 
tives whose ways are mysterious, Nero 
Wolfe, Perry Mason, Hercule Poirot, 
The Saint, Nick Carter, and The Sha- 

| dow. It would appear that crime is 

Your hands come to life | pretty profitable — for radio producers 

a aren | anyway. 

' “Be bet / |. Phillips Lord’s Gang Busters (ABC 

tipeeeinie wiffeplorious — Sat. at 9 p.m.) is one of the most 

_ | worthwhile of all crime programs. In its 

= | nine and a half years on the air, Gang 

- smooth to apph , | Busters has given out about 2000 clues 

| from police bulletins at the close of the 

CURA-GLOSS program. As a direct result 300 crimi- 
eas: nals have been caught. 

~ e— Since Sept. 15, New York City’s Ex- 

Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine has 

been acting as “Chief Investigator-Com- 

mentator” for Gang Busters. He aims 

to give America’s gangsters the same 


tough treatment he meted out to the 
New York underworld —this time by 
remote control. 
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Bring Honor 
~ To Your Schoo! 


(AND TO YOURSELF) 


through = 
‘the Scholastic Writing Awards 


for Students in English, Social Studies, and Journalism 


Over $1,500 in cash prizes as well as 200 certificates of merit will 
go to the most talented student writers in the nation. And YOU — a 
student at Any High School, Any City, Any State — may be among 


the winners in this national contest. 


There is a classification for every kind of writing talent. You 
may enter any or all classifications in any or all three divisions. 


The ENGLISH division offers great va- 
riety through its eight classifications: 


SHORT STORY. Any fictional narrative 
about a group of characters in a given 
setting,” where unity of effect is important 

ESSAY. The tone may be formal or in- 
formal, personal or humorous; but good, 
clear writing is the first consideration of the 
judges. 

POETRY. Open to all forms of verse, 
thymed or free. Entries must TOTAL at least 
50 lines of verse. 


DRAMA. A script in any dramatic form » 


for presentation on stage, radio, or assembly 
program. Theme: racial and religious under- 
tanding for d cratic living. 

LITERARY ARTICLE. Critical and biograph- 
ical essay on the work of an author or an 
article on some subject of literary significance. 

BOOK REVIEW. Entries will be judged for 
soundness of critical thought as well as qual- 
ity of expression. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. Everyone has 
had at least one experience that marked oa 
turning-point in his life. 

HUMOR. Satire, parody, or original anec- 
dotes, reflecting skill in presentation and light- 
ness of touch. 








If you are a senior, you may aim 

for the special award known as the 

Ernestine Taggard Memorial Prize of 

$100, which goes to the senior dis- 

playing versatility and the best grasp 
” of creative writing. 








On the other hand, you may express 
yourself best in the three SOCIAL STUDIES 
classifications: 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE. Preferably based on 
original or first-hand sources, dealing with 
any phase of history. Research on the his- 
tory of your own community or region is 
welcome. 


CURRENT EVENTS ARTICLE. An analysis of 
an important present-day, event or series of 
events, and the bl Ar- 
ticles submitted for the “'Event-of-the-Month” 
in SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK 
will be eligible for this annual award. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ARTICLE. A report 
on a community project carried out or under 
way in your own home town. It may deal 
with any phase of social or economic wel- 

re, g t, or cultural activity. 








ELIGIBILITY FOR SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS — All 
undergraduates in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades in any public, 
private, or parochial school in the U. S., its possessions, and 
Canada are eligible to enter this contest. Students in the 9th grade 
may enter either JUNIOR or SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WRITING 


AWARDS. 


Although the closing date is March 15, NOW is the time to 
start working on your entries. Send for the Senior Scholastic 
Writing Awards Rules Booklet, which contains a detailed 
explanation of classifications and prizes, as well as complete 
information for preparing and submitting your manuscripts. 

Address your request to SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, 


SENIOR DIVISION, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








If your writing has appeared in the col- 
umns of the school paper, clip that NEWS 
STORY, FEATURE STORY, EDITORIAL, IN- 
TERVIEW, SPORTS STORY, or COLUMN — 
and send it in for the JOURNALISM 
Awards sponsored by Quill and Scroll. 


Entries must be in the form of PRINTED 
ITEMS clipped from the school publicotion 
end mounted according to the instructions 
listed in the Scholastic Writing Awards Rules 
Booklet 











OUR EXPENSE 


or win a cash prize, also 
a scholarship. Enter the 
JUSTRITE Drawing Ink Con- 
test for students under 21 
Win $250 cash, or a trip 
to Mexico, also a scholar- 
ship in the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Americar 
Academy of Art, Inter 
national Correspondence 
Schools, Art instruction 
Inc., Bradley Tech, etc 
Also, three  all-expense 
trips to Mexico for Teach- 
ers of students entering 
contest. Get full details 
JUSTRITE Ink and entry 
blanks from your schoo! 
supply or office supply 
dealer. Contest closes Apri! 
™m 1947 








































Louis Melind Missal 


J62 W CHICAGO AVENUE — CHICAGO 10 ILL 


OFTRONT LOS ANGELES SAM FRANCISCO 


HUNTING & FISHING « 
(8 a monthly magazine crammeo 
full of hunting. fishing. camp 
Ing, dog and hoating stories 
and pictures, invaluable infor 
mation about guns, fishing 
tackle, game laws changes, best 
places to fish and hunt—count 
less ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afiel 


Special Trial Ofte: 


Send 25c in stamps or coin ano 
we will send you Huntiny 
Fishing for six months 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
Besion, Mass 








Sell 
mate: 


SENIORS: yowameriea’s 
America’s 

largest and most caamisbe line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
org, | highest et ae Lowest 
ree cards and ple kit. 

1423 E. 





rrite today to PRINTCRAFT, 
Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








WATCH FOR THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


Congress at Work 


O4* Fdition 






This 48-page illustrated booklet will giv: 
high school pupils a better understanding 
of our national Congress than most peo 
ple gain in a lifetime! To be published 
soon, and priced at a minimum so that 
every student may own his copy. Advance 
orders accepted now for shipment straight 
from the press. Ten or more, 10 cents 
each. Single copy. 15 cents. Remittance- 
with order. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y 








1. NEW PEACE PLANS FOR LABOR 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 





1. During the war, all wage increases 
had to be approved by: (a) the OPA; 
(b) the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion; (c) the Department of Labor. 

2. Under the Little Steel Formula, 
wages were: (a) frozen at 1939 levels; 
(b) limited to 15% raise: (c) auto 
matically raised 10% 

8. The Ball-Burton-Hatch bill would: 
(a) revise the Wagner Act; (b) end 
| government intervention in labor dis- 
|putes; (c) abolish the Little Steel 
Formula. 

4. The U. S. Conciliation Service is: 
(a) a separate government agency; 
(b) a division of the Labor Dept.; (c) 
a joint labor-management committee. 
5. The director of this Service is: 
(a) W. S. Symington; (b) Lewis 
Schwellenbach: (c) Edgar L Warren 


ll. HELPING OUR ALLIES 
Underline the correct word or phrase 


1. A country whose war aid delivei 
ies to the U. S. exceed its lend-lease 
receipts is: (a) Belgium: (b: France; 
(c) England. 

2. The Export-Import Bank was es: 


tablished: (a) at Bretton Woods; (b) 
bv executive order: (c) by act of Con 
gress 


92 


3. The Johnson Act: (a) torbids pn 
vate U_ S. banks to lend to detaulting 
nations; (b) sets up an International 
Monetarv Fund: (c) establishes tarifl 
rates ; 

4. The aim of UNRRA 1s to: (a) 
furnish temporary relief to liherated 
areas: (b) govern defeated uations 
| ‘c) provide loans to United Nations 

5. The International Bank 
at Bretton Woods: (a) backs up the 
value of Allied currencies; (b) arranges 
trade agreements: (c) makes loans for 
reconstruction. 

6. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Law was developed by: (a) Herbert 
Hoover; (b) Edward Stettinius; (c) 


Cordell Hull 


proposed 


iil. WHO AM 1? 


Here’s a game to try on your friends. 
Giving one clue at a time, see how 
quickly they can identify each person. 
If you try it on yourself, use a sheet of 
paper to hide the successive clues. 

1. a. As a newspaper editor in Italy 
| openly denounced the rise of Fascism. 

b. In World War II I led the Anti- 
Nazi underground in Milan 





QUIZ- YOURSELF 


c. I now hold the same job in Italy as 
Clement Attlee does in Great Britain. 

2. a. I was Cleveland’s Republican 
mayor for three terms. 


b. I sponsored a Senate resolution 


calling for a United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 

c. President Truman has just ap- 
pointed me to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

3. a. As Senator from Washington I 
became a closé friend of Senator Tru- 
man. 

b. Formerly a federal judge, I now 
hold an important Cabinet post. 

c. My job was previously held by 
Frances Perkins. 

4. a. Before my government job, I 
got my business out “of the red” by 
good management and friendly labor 
relations. 

b. I worked out a profit-sharing sys- 
tem for Emerson Electric employees. 

c. Now I sell everything from tanks 
ind jeeps to G.I. fatigue suits. 


5. a. I am a Swiss scientist who 
came to the U. S. in the early 19th 
century. 

b. I taught my students to study 


science directly from specimens. 

c. That is why I founded the famous 
Harvard Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology 


IV. MONGOLIA 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1..A “gobi” is: (a) a nomad; (b) 
in ancient dynasty; (c) a desert. 

2. The majority of Inner Mongolia’s 
inhabitants are: (a) Chinese: (b) Jap- 
unese: (c) Mongolian. 

3. Outer Mongolia is mostly: (a) 
trozen plains; (b) hills and grasslands; 
c) desert wastes. 

4. In the recent Sino-Kussian treaty 
Outer Mongolia is recognized as: (a) 
a Chinese Province; (b)> independent; 
(c) part of Manchuria 

5. The capital of Mongolia is: (a) 
''rga: (b) Meng-Chiang; (c) Hankow 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


The Exile of Lu 
The Wisdom of China and India, Lin 
Yutang. ed., Random House, 1942, $3.95 


Agassiz 

Runner of the Mountain Tops; the Life 
of Louis Agassiz, M. L. Robinson,. Ran- 
dom House, 1939, $3.00. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
talisman (tél is man) good luck charm 
integral (in tuh gral) essential to the 
whole. 
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Your cards F 1 Agenc! fol 
oa ar! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTI 
rgh 30, Pa. 


Send for 
this FREE 
booklet! 


Many thousands are 
learning to shoot... 
or to shoot better...with this fascinating, FREE, 
48 page a ay in cooperation with 
the National Rifle Ass’n. Covers the author- 
itative, government-approved, pre-induction 
Rifle Training Course. Improves the scores 
of even experienced shooters. Send TODAY. 





Mossberg facilities are now 100% 
on pete models. These will be 
made available as rapidly as possible. 
You’ll find it well worth while to 
WAIT for a MOSSBERG 








NEW HAVEN 5S, CONN. 
58810 ST. JOHN STREET 












FLUORESCENT 
LAMP FOR 
STUDENTS! 


Special Offer: 





Px this new Auorescent Studilite on your table, 
and you'll have the finest light you can read 
or study by! You'll havea lamp that’s beautifully 
designed and finished—a handsome addition to 
your room! And you'll have a lamp that’s fun to 
use—just press the button and it lights! 18- 
inch shade and cast base and column are done in 
the modern baked wrinkle finish—your choice 
of brown, terra cotta or tole blue. Uses a 15- 
watt fluorescent bulb; A. C. current only. Com- 
plete with 6-foot cord and plug, $9.95 express 
prepaid. Order yours today for prompt delivery. 
Send money order or check, specifying color. If 
not entirely satisfactory, money will be refunded. 


Seadilite Cb., 9 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








T “STAMP FINDER” 


i FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
t 


O 


 Snatling you Inet dion ful 

i el you instantly to J- 

' Cun stamps and the countries they come 
‘ from. fine ‘ket of 

Sia, Cyprus, ete. wf seater hips, 

animals, strange scones, Ce “Ai emer ts 
a — Ghcctreted Gargatn Uist inc! 5 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box S94, CALAIS, MAINE 


wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


FOR ONLY 10c! 


600 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few c atives, al ils, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able: Price only 10c to serious approval sepplicants 






ape 








Money back if not delighted 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, N. ¥ 





















ATTENTION SENIORS!!! 






Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. 
highest commissions. ey Bull 

ing athe wild- 
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Bonds Buy 
Hospital Beds 


‘URING the tast school year, the War 
Savings Stamps purchased by high 
school students and teachers totaled 
$715,000,000. This brought the total 
wartime sales through schools to over 
one and three quarter billion dollars. 
And that’s a lot of cash! 

Anyone who thinks the contributions 
ot high school kids just a drop in the 
bucket should take a look at the rec- 
ord, It reads something like this: 8,246 
field ambulances, 114 hospital service 
planes, 5,741 jeeps, 2,869 planes, 355 
landing craft, 58,461 life rafts, 106,295 
ampules of penicillin; not to mention 
such things as scout cars, army mules, 
machine guns, trucks, bomb trailers, 
potato peeling machines, and demoli- 
tion bombs. 

Because of ihis outstanding record, 
the Government is enlisting the aid of 
the schools in its veteran rehabilitation 
program. U. S. schools are being asked 
to finance 35,000 hospital units, at 
$3,000 each, by Christmas vacation. 

At present, 11,000 sick and wounded 
servicemen per week are being returned 
to this country from all theaters of war. 
And the number is steadily mounting. 
There are not enough hospital facilities 
for caring for these boys who deserve 
the finest in medical attention. 

Hospital construction and equipment 
costs vary from a small amount for tem- 
porary convalescent hospitals to as 
much as $10,000 per bed for large per- 
manent hospitals. The estimated cost of 
an average medical case is $3,000. This 
amount provides for X-ray machines, 
wheel chairs, therapeutic lamps, and all 
the little items needed to provide the 
best medical care for wounded men. 

Each state has been given a definite 
quota of 35,000 units for which it is 
responsible. Each school committee 
should study its state quota to deter- 
mine what its individual share should 
be. Weaver High School in Hartford, 
Connecticut with an enrollment of 1,400 
students, has set a goal of $45,000 in 
Stamps and Bonds by Christmas. This 
will be enough to finance hospital facili- 
ties for fifteen returning service men. 

Some schools are breaking down their 
campaign into definite purchases. One 
class may decide to finance an operat- 
ing table ($135). Another may agree 
to buy enough stamps to pay for a 
cqrdiograph ($450) As soon as a school 
can show that it has completed sales of 
$3,000, a sponsorship panel bearing the 
name of the school will be placed on the 
bed of a wourded service man. 




































foe HORLICK'S 


If you haven’t discovered what per- 
fect “pepper uppers” Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Tablets are—whether you’re on 
the field or in the stands—then try 
them now. In Horlick’s you get a de- 
licious confection plus the- concen- 
trated nourishment and food energy 
of full cream milk and malted cereals, 
which are combined to make Horlick’s. 

It’s just like carrying your malted 
milks with you .. . eating ’em like 
candy ... when you have Horlick’s 
Tablets. Try both chocolate* and 
natural flavors. 

The 10¢ and 25¢ sizes fit pocke 
and eg: The 43¢ economy size i: 
best for lockers and home. 


You'll elso like the swell drinx. 
you can heve with Horlick's 
Malted Milk powder, They're 
fun to make and to serve, Get 
@ package et your drug store 


HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 


\ * Chocolate flavor sweetened . 1 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


OEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Educatio: 
| CERTIFICATE COURSES Advertising Design. 


38 Studios 














upon request 
James C Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 














MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 


Get actual experience in Shop Practice, Blue Print 
Renfing and Gruting, Vest Danis ond 

ing lied shops are completely and 
modern. for G. |. training. Eve. 
nings and Time. Men and. Women. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 South Michigan Avenue, Chicage 5, Iilinels 

















































BOXING... 


Then ond Now 


LTHOUGH boxing goes back to 900 B. C., it took over 2770 years for 
boxing gloves to be invented. The last bare-knuckle bout for the 
heavyweight title took place in 1889, between the great John L. Sullivan 
and Jake Kilrain. Since then the world has had 16 heavyweight cham- 
pions—and 12 have been Americans! Our boxers have had that extra 
“something” that makes a champion! 


energy food. They hold the world’s title for flavor, and they have won the 
decision every time for energy! If you want something really good to eat 


vitamin-rich salted peanuts for 5c! And be sure to try the new Planters 
Mixed Nuts — salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts — available 
either in vacuum-sealed glass jars or in handy 10c bags! 
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that is also good for you, ask for Planters—a big bagful of fresh, crisp, | 
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if A seat in the gallery of 


Congress! 


ONGRESS AT WORK 


1945 Edition 


Would your pupils give ten cents 
for a better understanding of our 
national government than most peo- 
ple gain in a lifetime? Who wouldn't! 

Congress at Work is specially pre- 
pared to do just that for them. 
Actually, it is better than a seat in 
the gallery, for it takes them behind 
the scenes, showing them how Con- 
gress really gets its work done. It 
gives them a play-by-play description 
of how “laws of the land” get that 
way. It takes them into the important 
committee rooms — discusses the 
weaknesses and the strength of the 
system — clarifies once and for all the 
different jobs of Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the President, the Speaker, 
leaders, whips, 


majority minority 


etc. — explains the uses of Gerry- 
mandering, filibusters, riders — and a 
things every high 


hundred other 


school student should know about 
the greatest legislative body in the 
world. It is all done with highly in- 
teresting text, diagrams, and on-the- 
spot photographs in a handsome 48 
page booklet in two colors. 

Priced at a minimum: Ten or 
more, 10c each. Single copy, 15c. 
Order for the class now! (Available 


October 15th. ) 
PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 















220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me 





i copies of Congress at Work. 
I enclose [] Check [] Money Order 
for $ 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE 


STATE 

















Off the Press 


Vocational Guidance Research has 
prepared an extremely well-arranged 
and comprehensive survey of postwar 
job opportunities under the title 500 
Postwar Jobs for Men. Complete infor- 
mation is given on earnings and oppor- 
tunities, job requirements, where to 
apply, etc. A special index aids in the 
selection of a job according to interests 


and ability. This book is strongly 
recommended to vocational advisors 
and_ school librarians. (Doubleday, 
Doran, 1945, $2.50.) 

* o *« 


Here’s How It’s Done, by Florence 
B. Widutis, is a lively and informative 
guide to methods which have been used 
successfully to stimulate the interest of 
Americans in national and international 
problems. While designed more _par- 
ticularly for community work, this book- 
let will also be found useful in the 
classroom. It includes a directory of 
organizations which provide materials 
and speakers in the field of popular 
education. (Postwar Information Ex- 
change, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, 
N. Y., $1.00.) 

* * * 

Students of any nation’s civilization 
and culture may learn much from its 
folk wisdom and lore. R. J. Marketos 
has compiled a collection of proverbs 
garnered from all periods of Greek his- 
tory which social studies teachers will 
find useful for optional reading assign- 
ments, and in which English teachers 
may discover provocative theme sub- 
jects and pithy phrases. The illustra- 
tions by John Vassos are particularly 
attractive. (New World Publishers, 
N Y., 1945, $3.00.) 

; * * * 

Two recent additions to the Cam- 
bridge University Press’ “British Survey 
Handbooks” are No. 4, Hungary, and 
No. 5, Denmark. Although of pocket 
size, and thoroughly readable, the 
volumes in this series give a remark- 
ably full,picture of each nation’s his- 
tory, geography, economy, and general 
way of life. Each includes a map of 
principal railways, towns and districts. 
Earlier volumes dealt with Belgium 
(No. 1), Romania (No. 2), and Greece 
(No. 3). (Macmillan, N. Y., $1.00 
each. ) 

* * . 

Students who enjoy brightly colored 
“comic strip” booklets should write to 
the General Electric Co., 1 River Road, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for Adventures in 
Electricity, which explains the elemen- 
tary principles of the science in lively 
narrative style. 


WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 


a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid thod of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 


interest of the entire class. 





_ T i 


and ges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Th ds of 





Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 














UNITED AIR LINES OFFERS 
Free Recorded 
Programs on 
Air Transportation 


: Through UNITED AIR 
UNITED LINES, the U. S. Office of 
Education has available on 
a FREE LOAN BASIS a se- 
ries of 9 recorded pro- 
grams on AIR TRANSPORTATION. 
Each 912 minute program, recorded 
oat 331/3 R.P.M. is serviced with 
complete teacher's material and pic- 
torial sheets for students. 


SUBJECTS INCLUDE: NAVIGATION, 
METEOROLOGY, AIRPORTS AND AIR- 
WAYS, RESEARCH ENGINEERING, 
GLOBAL CONCEPTS, ETC. Useful in 
high school and college science, social 
studies and aeronautics classes. 

MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMA- 


TION AND SAMPLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHER SHEETS AND SCRIPTS. 


AIR LINES 





—— ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
UNITED AIR LINES, 
School & College Service, Dept. S-1 
Continental Illinois Bank Bidg. 
231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, til. 
Please send information about recordings on 
AIR TRANSPORTATION together with sample 
student and teacher sheets and scripts. 
Name. ..eee Pewee eseereeeeess Dale... sceseeee 
Street POO OO OOOOH Ee Heer ee ner eene seeee 
City... ss eseeces eeeeees Zone..... State. .o+ 


Name of School or College . 2. ei... ss see es eeeee 









IS HE REALLY SLOW? 


Surveys show that many children 
are handicapped in their schoolwork 
by improper diets 


It has been amply demonstrated 
that children deprived of proper 
food, children fed haphazardly, 
sent off to school with little or no 
breakfast, cannot learn as fast, or 
retain what they learn as well, as 
children whose diets are good. 

Yet survey after survey shows 
that all these things which should 


never happen do happen in many 
American homes. 

Obviously, there is no single 
answer to the problem of better 
nutrition in America, but authori- 
ties agree that part of the answer 
is nutrition education. 

Here at General Mills we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
in teaching good nutrition to school 
children . . . materials which will 
be based on the latest authorita- 
tive information and _ perfected 





with the help of a committee off 
educators. 

These materials are soon to be 
tested with the cooperation of a 
number of rural, suburban and 
city schools. 

The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages im 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions, 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned At least one 


serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a doy. 


row, 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS. fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
{or its equivalent) a day tor 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...o1 dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
natural whole-grain or 

enriched gr restored. Three 

or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIF 
MARGARINE . ._ use 
spreads and for seaso 
as you like and as supp 
permit. 


in addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D ci 








